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PROPHETS AND PROPHECY IN ISRAEL.* 


In his Religion of Israel, Prof. Kuenen was obliged, by the 
extent of his subject, to pass over many things with a mere 
touch, which, for the satisfaction of his readers, especially 
the more conservative, needed a much fuller treatment. 
Frequent references to his Historico-Critical Inquiry into the 
Old Testament Writings begat in us an intense desire to lay 
our hands upon that work,—a new edition of which is now 
preparing, which will, we trust, find some translator into 
English as competent as the translators of the Religion of 
Israel and the Prophets and Prophecy. For the Religion of 
Israel to do its legitimate work, it is very necessary that it 
should be supplemented by the Historico-Critical Inquiry, 
although Kuenen has done his best in the body of the text, or 
in his copious notes, to cover all essential points of contro- 
versy. Inthe mean time, his Prophets and Prophecy will go 
a great way to silence the clamor of those who charge him 
with taking the naturalness of these phenomena in the 
history of Israel for granted. It is a bulky volume of five 
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hundred and ninety-three pages, with an introduction by 
J. Muir, Esq., which is hardly more than an admirable com- 
pend of the body of the work, taken up chapter by chapter. 
Some one has compared a translated poem to a boiled straw- 
berry; and it may be that the style of Kuenen, in his original 
Dutch, suffers a similar, or not less serious, transformation, 
in being translated into English; but it is more likely that, 
even in the original, his style lacks every charm but that of 
perfect clearness. The fascination of his Religion of Israel 
is in the novelty of its ideas, and, for some of us, their 
apparent adequacy to solve the problem of Hebrew religion 
without resort to any supernatural hypothesis. ‘The present 
work cannot have the same fascination certainly for one who 
has read the other. He has been made acquainted already 
with Kuenen’s idea of the function and development of 
Hebrew prophecy. But the present work is not without a 
fascination of its own. Dry and hard, with much wearisome 
explanation of the author’s methods of investigation and 
procedure,—all of which is, however, necessary to the ends he 
has in view,—the book is fascinating simply from its perfect 
thoroughness and conscientiousness. To anticipate every 
objection, to meet at every point the Protean criticism which 
is bent on saving the infallibility of the Bible and the 
prophets,—this is the purpose on which he never for a 
single instant loses his hold. It is frequently asserted that 
the anti-supernatural criticism of the nineteenth century is 
no advance upon that of the eighteenth, or, in fact, on that 
of Celsus in the second. This absurd pretence, which is 
saved from being falsehood only by its ignorance, has never 
had an ampler refutation than in the present work. Anthony 
Collins’ Grounds and Reasons of the Christian Religion was 
a bright book in its day, 1724, and a sufficient answer to 
the ridiculous attempt of Whiston to make over the Old 
Testament prophecies so as to make them tally with the 
New Testament fulfilments. The argument of Collins — 
taking his cue from Surenhusius, a Dutch Talmudic scholar 
of his time, who claimed that the Jewish scribes had “ ten 
different ways of citing and explaining the Old Testament,” 
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—was that the only mode of rendering the prophecies 
applicable is to adopt laws of interpretation which would 
make any set of words compatible with any meaning. Per- 
fectly true; but between the ignorance and carelessness 
with which Collins’ argument was conducted, and the learn- 
ing and thoroughness of Kuenen’s, there is simply no com- 
parison. In Collins’ wall there were a hundred gaps, with- 
out a spear for their defence, when Kuenen’s shows a solid 
and continuous line, a great gun at every embrasure, and a 
deep moat all around. Nor is the difference greater between 
Collins and Kuenen than between the orthodox critics of 
Collins’ time — Sherlock and Chandler and Whiston,— and 
the orthodox critics to whom Kuenen finds himself op- 
posed. Fancy such critics as Tholuck and Kueper and 
Delitzsch resorting to the absurd hypothesis of Whiston : 
that the Old Testament had been tampered with by Jewish 
scribes to spoil the Christian argument from literal prophecy! 

Prof. Kuenen devotes the first chapter of his book to a 
discussion of the seasonableness of such an inquiry as he is 
about to make into the real character of the Hebrew proph- 
ets. The scholars of the historico-critical or organic school 
of criticism have sufficiently given their reasons for believ- 
ing in the purely natural and human character of Hebrew 
prophecy; but they have not sufficiently attended to all the 
arguments which supernaturalism has to offer for its belief 
that the prophets were messengers of God, supernaturally 
inspired by him to predict events in the far distant future, 
especially the coming and the ministry and death of Jesus, 
and many subsequent events of Christian history. That 
prophecy was a preparation for Christianity, Kuenen finds 
no temptation to deny. But he affirms it in an entirely 
different sense from that of the traditional conception. No- 
where in the Old Testament does he find any prediction of 
facts in the life of Jesus or in the history of Christianity’. 
What he does find is a forefeeling of the spiritual truth of 
the New Testament,—a preparation of the soil out of which 
Christianity was one day to spring, “a prelude to the new 
religious creation which mankind owe to Jesus of Nazareth.” 
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The suitableness, at the present time, of a thorough discus- 
sion of the whole question of prophecy is indicated not only 
by the inconsistencies of scientific critics who make conces- 
sions to the traditional theory which they have no right to 
make, but also by the inconsistencies of the traditional 
school, who make the most astonishing concessions to their 
opponents, — concessions which not long ago would have 
been regarded as equivalent to an entire abandonment of 
their claim. The tendency of late, even among conservative 
critics, has been to speak lightly of the predictive element in 
prophecy. Many interesting instances are given. The most 
unique is that of Dr. Kueper; who, while quoting with 
admiration the saying of Calvin, that, in the prophecies of 
Daniel we have a proof of the truth of God’s word of greater 
strength than mathematical demonstration, nevertheless con- 
tends against that very element in Daniel which Calvin 
valued most; namely, his literal prediction of events which 
happened in the Maccabean period. Rather than find in 
these events a literal fulfilment of Daniel xi., 5-20, he would 
allow these verses to be a spurious addition of the Macca- 
bean period! And this astonishing course is dictated not 
merely by the persuasion that predictive prophecy has been 
greatly overrated as a spiritual help, but also by the persua- 
sion that the evidence of real prediction is weakening every 
day, so that the sooner supernaturalism bases its argument 
upon some other ground the better. 

Prof. Kuenen’s second chapter is an exposition of the 
method of investigation which he thinks it proper to pursue. 
To take up one by one even the leading supernaturalist 
critics, old school and new, would be an endless task. 
He chooses the historic method; that is, to lay aside every 
dogmatic prepossession, and go directly to the prophetic 
writings and histories of the Old Testament, and see what 
was prophesied, and what came to pass. In explaining those 
texts of the Old Testament which occur in the New, this 
method is to be followed just as rigidly as elsewhere. Why 
not? If the New Testament exegesis is to be accepted at 
the start, the scientific critic’s occupation is gone at once. 
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As well accept the rabbinical exegesis of the Talmud or the 
Roman Catholic exegesis of the Church. Moreover, it is 
undeniable that there is in the New Testament a homiletic 
use of the Old Testament as well as a prophetical; that is, 
the Old Testament is quoted just as we moderns quote it 
and other writings, without any idea that the original had 
any reference to that to which we apply it. Here is an 
additional reason for going to the Old Testament first; 
otherwise we might be led astray by the New Testament 
writers, without their in the least intending it. 

The sources which the scientific critic has to draw upon 
are, first of all, in order of importance, the writings of the 
prophets. In this class belong not only the three major and 
twelve minor prophets included by the Jewish canon in the 
list of prophets (together with Joshua, Judges, Samuel, and 
Kings, called earlier prophets), but also the book of Daniel 
and various Psalms which, in the Jewish canon are classed 
among the Ketubim or Writings. Of course the date of a 
prophetic writing is a very essential element in determining 
the value of the prophecies included in it. How determine 
the date? A little internal is worth a great deal of tradi- 
tional evidence. Clear, incidental mention of any historic 
fact puts the prophecy, beyond a doubt, into a period subse- 
quent to the fact. The second order of sources on which 
the critic draws are the historical narratives. These having 
been written long after the events which they narrate took 
place, their evidence is very doubtful, not only as to what 
the prophets said, but also as to what took place in fulfil- 
ment of their words. What more natural than that in a 
long course of oral tradition, both the words and their fulfil- 
ment should gradually —as two discordant clocks are said 
to do—tick themselves into perfect harmony. Another 
class of sources is the revelations which the historians repre- 
sent God as having made to different personages, not proph- 
ets. But how be certain that these revelations actually 
took place; that they are not the fruit of tradition and the 
subjective bias of the various historians? And so the critic 
is thrown back almost exclusively upon the writings of the 
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prophets. There we are generally certain of the prophecies, 
at least; but not always, as appears a little further on. 

But in order to arrive at a more perfect understanding of 
the drift of written prophecy, Prof. Kuenen attempts, in his 
third chapter, to give a provisional sketch of prophecy in its 
earlier manifestations. The common Hebrew designation of 
a prophet, nabi, indicates not a predicter of future events, 
though doubtless the nabi generally was a predicter, but a 
person under the influence of strong emotion; and it was 
presumed that his emotion was the direct inspiration of a 
deity. We say a deity, because the Hebrew Jahveh was 
not supposed to monopolize the prophets. Baal and other 
gods had their prophets also. Another name for the early 
prophets was Roeh or seer, and still another, Chozeh or gazer, 
—a man who had visions. As early as the time of Samuel, 
we hear of an association (school) of prophets of which 
Samuel was the leading spirit. There may have been other 
associations at the same time. In the times of Elijah and 
Elisha, such associations were numerous; and their existence 
continued into the eighth century B.C., when the great 
writing prophets appeared. But these did not belong to the 
associations. Amos insists that he is “no prophet nor the 
son of a prophet ”—that is, a member of a prophetic school. 
But not only was there disagreement between the individual 
prophets and the school-men, but the individual prophets fre- 
quently differed among themselves, and called each other 
“false prophets”; and among the canonical minor prophets 
we have some whom Jeremiah must have considered “false.” 
The test of a true prophet, given in Deuteronomy, was the 
fulfilment of his prophecy,—a difficult test to apply, if the 
prophecy related to events hundreds of years ahead, as has 
been commonly supposed. But even this test was not in 
existence till long after the eighth century prophets, Deuter- 
onomy having been published in 621 B.C. 

Coming to the writing prophets, of whom there were none 
before Amos (circum 790 B.C.), Kuenen contends that 
many of their symbolical actions are mere drapery; that 
they seldom did the symbolic things, but only spoke or 
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wrote them. Hosea’s marriage with “a daughter of whore- 
doms” is a notable case in point. Strangely enough, Dean 
Stanley accepts the traditional view of this symbol, painful 
enough as a symbol, but as an actual occurrence mon- 
strous and disgusting. The writing of prophecy, appar- 
ently, was always subsequent to its oral delivery, sometimes 
long subsequent, so that the literal agreement of the original 
prophecy and the written form, if not impossible, is highly 
improbable. In the prophecies of Jeremiah and Ezekiel, this 
consideration is of the first importance. 

The prophets differ much among themselves in style and 
language, but they are not wholly independent of each other. 
The later prophets borrow from the earlier, and from the 
Deuteronomic Law, the only law except “the book of cove- 
nants” (Exodus xxi.—xxiii., 19), which was in existence 
before the time of Malachi, the last of the prophets, who is 
the first to mention “the law of Moses,” —a notable fact. 
Nothing is surer than that the prophets felt themselves to be 
the mouth-pieces of their god. “The word of Jahveh” is 
the formula by which they express this conviction. How 
they arrived at this conviction cannot clearly be determined, 
—in part, no doubt, by means of ecstasies or “visions”; but 
many of the visions which occur in their writings are mere 
rhetorical or didactic drapery. In the later writings, Jahveh 
becomes more holy and inaccessible, and his word is sup- 
posed to be communicated by the angel or messenger of 
Jahveh. Doubtless the prophets considered themselves the 
objects of a supernatural inspiration. Their sincerity is not 
to be doubted; but they may have been mistaken. Good 
men, the best of men, have often been so. To find out 
whether the Hebrew prophets were or not, we must take up 
their prophecies one by one, and see to what extent they 
were fulfilled. 

Chapters fifth, sixth, and seventh are devoted by Prof. 
Kuenen to a consideration of the unfulfilled prophecies. 
Preliminary to this consideration, he makes a brief statement 
of his results concerning the dates of the different prophe- 
cies. It may be said that these results need as a basis for 
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the author’s argument something more than a brief state- 
ment; but manifestly it would be impossible to discuss the 
date and authorship of each prophetic writing within the 
limits of the present work. Those acquainted with Dutch 
are referred to Prof. Kuenen’s Historico-Critical Inquiry, and, 
at every doubtful point, the author gives his reasons for the 
date which he assigns to the disputed prophecy. But Prof. 
Kuenen’s dates for the different prophetic books and parts of 
books are substantially the same as those of all other critics 
who are not mere apologists. With these, he allows the 
double authorship of Isaiah, the triple authorship of Zecha- 
_viah, the interpolation of Jeremiah 1., li. the Maccabean 
origin of Daniel. His most notable divergence from the 
majority of liberal scholars is in regard to Joel, whom he 
places between Zechariah, xii—xiv., and Obadiah, in the last 
years of Jeremiah. This position is an advance upon the 
author’s Religion of Israel in which he could not assign the 
date of Joel with sufficient confidence to make any use of 
him. In dealing with the unfulfilled prophecies, Prof. 
Kuenen, for reasons assigned, divides them into three groups, 
instead of taking up the different prophets in chronological 
order. His first group is made up of the prophecies con- 
cerning the destinies of the heathen nations. He takes 
these first, because their results are less ambiguous than any 
others. 

Various prophecies foretell the destruction of the Philis 
tine cities and the occupation of the Philistine country by 
the Israelites. These prophecies were not fulfilled. The 
present condition of the Philistine coast has nothing to do 
with the matter in hand. The destruction foretold by the 
prophets was to be speedy, and the Israelites were to witness 
it. The destruction of the present day is common to Philis- 
tine and Israelite. The prophecies against Tyre by Amos, 
the oldest Zechariah, Joel, Jeremiah, and Ezekiel, are next 
considered. None of these were fulfilled, as Tyre was 
captured neither by Shalmanezer or Nebuchadrezzar. Eze- 
kiel himself allows that the siege did not end as he expected. 
The present.condition of Tyre is entirely aside from the 
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question, seeing that no destruction in the distant future 
was intended. According to Ezekiel, it was to be before 
the end of the captivity. The fall of Tyre was to be one of 
the pledges of Israel’s future safety. The prophecy of Jere- 
miah against Damascus—a prophecy of speedy destruction — 
has not even a modern desolation to comfort the apologists. 
Instead of being wiped out in Jeremiah’s time, it is now a 
city of one hundred and fifty thousand inhabitants. The 
prophecies of Amos, Zephaniah, Jeremiah, and Ezekiel 
against Ammon and Moab were equally fallacious. The 
present condition of these countries is triumphantly pointed 
at as a fulfilment of the prophecies, and is even rejoiced in 
as such. “The misgovernment of the Turks and the feroc- 
ity of the Bedouins become supports to our beliefs in the 
divine authority of the Scriptures.” But what the prophets 
prophesied was an immediate desolation, and these countries 
were still flourishing after a lapse of fifteen hundred years. 
Israel was not a witness of the desolation, and did not reap 
the fruits of it. The numerous prophecies against Edom are 
equally fatal to the infallibility of the prophets. ‘The con- 
trary of their expectations finally took place. In the person 
of Herod the Great, Edom (Idumea) ruled over Judea. 
Nowhere in the changing fortunes of the descendants of 
Esau and Jacob do we perceive that striking contrast which 
was the inevitable corollary of the prophet’s faith in Jahveh. 

Turning from the prophecies concerning Israel’s neigh- 
bors to those concerning the outlying nations, the results 
are very similar to the above. The prophecies of Ezekiel 
and Jeremiah concerning Egypt are contradicted by Herodo- 
tus. Isaiah assumes the continued existence of Assyria, and 
it falls. The destruction of Nineveh took place in no such 
way, and within no such temporal limits, as Nahum and 
Zephaniah anticipated. So with the fall of Babylon. Its 
gradual decline through a long course of centuries was no 
fulfilment of the various prophecies against it. The fall of 
Persia is nowhere anticipated in the older prophets; and in 
the book of Daniel (165 B.C.) it is manifestly a prophecy 
after the event. Daniel’s vaticination ceases to be correct 
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the moment it ceases to be post-eventum and tries to pene- 
trate the future. 

Prof. Kuenen’s second group of unfulfilled prophecies are 
those against Israel. The principal facts in this connection 
are, that neither Amos nor Hosea has any suspicion of the 
fate of Judah. The destruction of the Northern Kingdom 
did not come when Amos thought it would, nor in the 
manner of Hosea’s prophecy. The oldest Zechariah (ix.—xi.) 
anticipates neither the fall of Judah nor Ephraim. Jerusalem 
did not fall when Micah thought it would, and Isaiah 
thought it would be spared. Habbakuk and Joel, on the 
very eve of the destruction of the city in 586 B.C., do not 
foresee it. The prophecies of Jeremiah and Ezekiel, belong- 
ing to the same period, were less optimistic, and were sub- 
stantially fulfilled; but the amount of supernatural insight 
involved in them does not come up for decision at this 
point. 

Prof. Kuenen’s third group of unfulfilled prophecies in- 
cludes those concerning Israel’s future,—the glory and honor 
that are to accrue to her when all her judgments have been 
meted out, and her iniquity is pardoned. The critic finds 
his task much simpler here than with the previous groups; 
for here not one of all the numerous predictions of restora- 
tion and prosperity has ever been fulfilled. Such is his 
sweeping judgment; and it must be allowed that his detailed 
examination of the various predictions is its sufficient justifi- 
cation. These predictions relate to the return of Israel out 
of captivity; to the reunion of Judah and Ephraim; to 
the supremacy of the house of David; to the spiritual and 
material welfare of the restored Israel; to the relation of 
Israel to the Gentiles ; and to Israel’s undisturbed possession 
of her Palestinian home. The post-exilic prophets are our 
witnesses that the predictions of the pre-exilie prophets were 
not verified. The post-exilic prophets are convinced that the 
return of 536 B.C. by no means answered to the glorious 
expectations of the earlier prophets; and so they prophesy in 
turn another and much grander restoration. Daniel is a 
notable case in point. The reunion of Ephraim and Judah, 
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confidently predicted by Jeremiah and Ezekiel, and expected 
by other prophets, never took place, as everybody knows. 
The prolonged supremacy of the house of David is predicted 
by nearly all the prophets before the exile. The Deutero- 
Isaiah (xl.-Ixvi.) transfers the task and glory of the Davidic 
prince to “the servant of Jahveh,” who is not the Messiah, 
but the flower of Israel’s righteousness. In this connection 
Prof. Kuenen also denies the Messianic character of “one 
like toa Son of man” in Daniel,— contending with much 
plausibility that the Jewish nation is intended by this 
phrase. In treating of the spiritual and material welfare of 
the restored nation, Prof. Kuenen argues that the predic- 
tions of material welfare, of increased prosperity, of changed 
conditions of the natural world both animal and vegetable, 
of increased longevity, and so on, are not symbolic, but are 
to be understood literally. They are not understood so, 
because to understand them so is fatal to the claim of super- 
natural inspiration made by the prophets, and allowed by 
popular Christendom; for none of these prophecies of 
abundant and miraculous prosperity and peace and happi- 
ness were fulfilled: instead, the Greek followed the Per- 
sian, and the Roman the Greek, harrying and spoiling, and 
the natural fertility of the land diminished. 

The early prophets (eighth century) expected the politi- 
cal subjection of the heathen to Israel. In course of time 
this expectation was transformed into the spiritual subjec- 
tion of the nations to the law of Jahveh; or perhaps it 
would be truer to say that this idea preponderated more and 
more over the other. It would be superfluous to deny that 
the political fulfilment has taken place. But has the spirit- 
ual any more? The Christian theologian finds it in the 
spread of Christianity ; and he has much reason for so doing. 
But this fulfilment is by no means that which was intended 
by the prophets. They did not think that Israel was to 
“fall into the ground, and die” in order that she might 
“bear much fruit.” They thought of her as sitting on 
Mount Zion, her pompous ritual undimmed from age to age. 
They thought of all the nations doing homage to her in her 
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concrete national existence. The event has hardly justified 
their generous expectation; and what Daniel Deronda shall 
yet bring it to pass? 

In an appendix to his seventh chapter, Prof. Kuenen has 
an exceedingly interesting study of Daniel’s seventy year- 
weeks, in the course of which he takes occasion to deny that 
‘“* Messiah” was the universally accepted title of the future 
king of David’s family in the Old Testament. The events 
of Daniel’s last year-week (seven years) are the murder of 
the high priest Onias (an anointed one is cut off and there 
is none [no anointed one] for him), the capture and plunder 
of Jerusalem by Antiochus Epiphanes in 169 and 167 B.C., 
and the suspension of the temple service in the middle of the 
“ week,” — that is, in 167 B.C. 

Next we come to the fulfilled predictions. That there are 
such, Prof. Kuenen has no thought of denying. But, whereas 
unfulfilled predictions are opposed to the idea of supernatural 
inspiration, the fulfilled predictions do not necessarily con- 
vince us that the prophets had such inspiration. Supernat- 
ural inspiration is only one explanation out of several that 
may possibly account for a fulfilled prediction. The prophet 
may have had the natural wisdom to discern the course of 
events; or his prediction may have determined the event by 
influencing the conduct of his contemporaries, or it may 
have been written down long after it was first spoken, and 
after the event, and so it may have taken its final color 
somewhat from the event. In fact, we find that all of these 
different causes were operative in the fulfilled prophecies of 
the Old Testament. There is nothing in the partial fulfil- 
ment of Isaiah’s prediction against Syria that cannot be 
accounted for by his confidence in Jahveh and his knowl- 
edge of the political situation. The prediction of Amos, 
that the Syrians should be carried away to Kir, has always 
been considered a strong position in the supernaturalist 
argument. But the fact that “to Kir” is absent from the 
oldest and best Greek manuscripts of the Old Testament 
suggests that in Amos the words were first a marginal read- 
ing suggested by Kings xvi., 9, which was afterwards incor- 
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porated in the text. The remainder of the prophecy is 
wholly within the bounds of natural prevision. So is Isaiah’s 
prophecy, that Jerusalem shall not fall a prey to the Assyr- 
ians. Besides, the faith of Isaiah at the most critical mo- 
ment strengthened the hands of Hezekiah to resist, and 
furthered the fulfilment of his prophecy. Nine prophecies 
of Jeremiah, which Tholuck claims to have been fulfilled, 
are next taken up in order, and in each case the fulfilment, so 
far as there was any, is shown to have been such as did not 
call for any supernatural prevision. Either the event pre- 
dicted was inevitable or probable, or it was promoted by 
Jeremiah’s influence on his fellow-countrymen, or the appear- 
ance of literal fulfilment is caused by the revision of his 
prophecies in the light of subsequent events at the close of 
his prophetic career. Testimony is not wanting that his 
prophecies were compiled long after they were originally 
spoken. It is not necessary to suppose wilful dishonesty in 
such revision. It was the natural result of an imperfect 
memory combined with an unbounded confidence in his 
prophetic inspiration. Jeremiah’s prophecy of the seventy 
years’ captivity was obviously not fulfilled. The real begin- 
ning of the captivity was in 586 B.C. But even dating it 
from 597, when ten thousand were carried off, its extent to 
536 B.C. was only sixty-one years. Seventy was probably 
used as around number. Some of Ezekiel’s prophecies, as 
written, were fulfilled so literally, that, if he spoke them as 
they are written, his supernatural prevision must be allowed. 
But other prophecies of his were not fulfilled. How is this? 
Was he sometimes supernaturally inspired, and sometimes 
not? Or was the inspiring deity sometimes able and some- 
times not to inspire him with exact prevision? A more 
natural solution is at hand. The prophecies of Ezekiel con- 
cerning the destruction of Jerusalem and attendant events 
assumed their present form some years after these events. 
His book is a symmetrical, artistic composition, detailing the 
principal events of his prophetic career. It seemed to him 
so natural that he should predict the future exactly, that it 
was a very easy matter to represent himself as having done 
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so. Of all the post-eventum prophets, Ezekiel was the most 
remarkable except the unknown author of Daniel, whom he 
further anticipated in his Apocalyptic style of writing. 

Having thus taken up in order all the more important 
prophecies, and shown how few of them were literally ful- 
filled, and how naturally even these admit of other than a 
miraculous explanation, Prof. Kuenen next proceeds to a 
general consideration of the relations that existed between 
the predictions of the prophets and their religious beliefs. 
What they were after was not to astound their fellow- 
countrymen with their miraculous predictions, but to convert 
them to the pure worship and the moral service of Jahveh, the 
God of Israel. With them, prophecy was a means to an end. 
The predictive element was purely incidental. It was 
brought in to warn, to terrify, and to encourage their 
sinful and idolatrous or faint-hearted countrymen. The con- 
fidence of their predictions was the result of the intensity 
of their religious convictions and of their doctrine of recom- 
pense for sin and righteousness. A righteous man, a right- 
eous nation, could not fail of Jahveh’s favor, proved by 
material prosperity. Only let the nation be loyal to Jahveh 
—a faithful wife was the most frequent metaphor,— and it 
could dispense with chariots and horsemen. The opposition 
of opinions among the prophets, so marked between Jere- 
miah and his contemporaries, arose almost entirely out of 
their varying estimates of the moral condition of the people. 
Jeremiah prophesied destruction and captivity, while others 
prophesied “smooth things,” simply because he took a darker 
view of the moral situation. 

The second and third sources of information about the 
prophets named above—the mention of prophets and proph- 
ecy in the historical books and the narratives in which 
Jahveh is introduced as himself foretelling the future of his 
people —are carefully set forth by Prof. Kuenen in his 
tenth chapter, and discussed in the eleventh and twelfth. 
Readers of Prof. Kuenen’s Religion of Israel will find them- 
selves entirely at home in these chapters, the substance of 
which they have become acquainted with in that interesting, 
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impressive, and convincing study of religious evolution. 
The general result of the discussion is, that the historical 
narratives are not to be trusted as impartial representatives 
of the earlier prophets. They were written long after the 
events which they record; they abound in discrepancies and 
contradictions; they ascribe to the prophets miraculous 
powers such as are nowhere claimed by the canonical proph- 
ets,* or even suggested in their books. For a long time 
after it was allowed that the books of Chronicles were a 
complete revision of the history of Israel from the priestly 
and hierarchical standpoint, it was imagined that in the 
earlier historical books of Samuel and Kings we had no such 
subjective bias operating to distort the actual facts of He- 
brew history. But the latest criticism does not allow us to 
remain of this opinion. Granting that no such violence was 
done the facts and the traditions by the prophetic writers of 
the earlier as by the priestly writers of the later history, 
we are compelled to acknowledge that, nevertheless, the 
violence done was by no means inconsiderable. In the 
prophetic histories contained in Judges, Samuel, and Kings 
(called by the Jews, together with Joshua, “the early 
prophets”), we have, as well asin the Pentateuch and the 
book of Joshua, two layers of prophetic writing. In the 
Pentateuch, the lower of these is the Jahvistic document 
plus the older Elohist;+ the upper is the work of Deuter- 
onomy plus the Deuteronomic revision of all the earlier 
prophetic portions of the Pentateuch and Joshua. Corre- 
sponding to these two layers in the Pentateuch and Joshua, 
we have two layers in the books of Judges, Samuel, and 
Kings, both of them prophetic, the upper and later Deuter- 
onomic,— that is, conceived in the same spirit as the book of 
Deuteronomy. ‘To compare the Deuteronomic revision with 
the earlier documents is often feasible; and the result of the 
comparison is the persuasion that, in the hands of the 
Deuttronomic party, the history of Israel was hardly less 


* Chose whose books aypear in the Old Testament canon. 


+ The younger Elohist of Ewald and Davidson; a compiler of the Northern King- 
dom. Kuenen’s assignment of the Book of Origins to the fifth century B.C. makes 
him “ the older E!ohist.” 
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plastic than in the hands of the priestly Chroniclers, though 
its revision of the history was probably less conscious and 
was certainly less sordid. Nor have we any reason to sup- 
pose that the Deuteronomic party monopolized the subjec- 
tive bias of the prophetic historians. On the contrary, we 
have every reason to believe that the earlier as well as the 
later prophetic writers reflected back their religious views 
upon the past; so that the histories are primarily symbolic 
representations of their views, and only secondarily and very 
imperfectly a faithful testimony to the actual course of 
events. And the outcome of these various considerations is, 
that the historic books, instead of being an authority to 
which we can appeal concerning the sayings and doings of 
the prophets who figure in them, are only an authority as to 
what the prophetic party in the eighth, seventh, and sixth 
centuries B.C. thought and felt ought to have been and 
must have been the course of history. And, therefore, as 
against the results to which we have been led by the consid- 
eration of the canonical prophets, the testimony of the histo- 
ries is of no account whatever. 

The interest of Prof. Kuenen’s study of Hebrew prophecy 
deepens as it proceeds. In the thirteenth chapter he comes 
to the relation of the New Testament to the Old Testament 
prophecies. It has been assumed by Christian theologians 
that the exegesis of the New Testament is correct ; and elab- 
orate systems of hermeneutics have been based upon it. But 
there is no reason for the a priori assumption of the correct- 
ness of the New Testament exegesis. Proceeding to exam- 
ine this exegesis without any mental preoccupation, we find 
that it fails in three important respects to satisfy the require- 
ments of grammatical and historical exegesis. In the first 
place, the New Testament quotations are almost without 
exception taken from the Septuagint translation; and for 
this reason alone are frequently incorrect. Of Paul’s eighty- 
four quotations from the Old Testament, only two show 
unacquaintance with the Septuagint; only twelve differ 
essentially from it. Whether the same proportion is kept 
up in the two hundred and seventy-five New Testament quo- 
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tations (all told) from the Old, we are not instructed, but 
are left to infer as much. Many interesting examples are 
given of the mistranslations of the Septuagint which have 
led the New Testament writers astray. But, in the second 
place, the New Testament citations are very free, and the 
deviations from the original are frequently remarkable. 
Here, also, many striking instances are given. In the third 
place, many of the citations are according to the sound; a 
single word is taken out of its grammatical and historical 
relations, and made the basis of an argument, or of an imagin- 
ary fulfilment of some prophecy. In view of these consider- 
ations, it would only be to stultify ourselves to exchange 
our dearly bought scientific exegesis for that of the New 
Testament. This was the exegesis of the heart. A considera- 
tion of the so-called Messianic Psalms proves that the great 
majority of them have no proper Messianic character. 

Prof. Kuenen next proceeds to an elaboration of his view 
of the relation of the New Testament writers to the Old 
Testament prophecy. A free eclecticism was its leading 
characteristic. But what they chose was without any calcu- 
lation. Their moral and religious conception attracted to 
itself the sympathetic elements of psalm and prophecy. 
Their enthusiasm fused the Old Testament, and compelled it 
to take on the forms of their belief and hope. They took 
what served them, and were blind to all the rest. Everything 
national and particular and material they threw into the 
background ; and everything that was general and spiritual 
they brought to the front. The New Testament writers had 
(with the exception of the Revelationist) abandoned the 
idea of Israel’s restoration. The regal psalms were freely 
applied to Jesus; as also was the portraiture of the suffer- 
ing “servant of Jahveh” in the Deutero-Isaiah,— originally 
meaning the true Israel, faithful among the faithless. But 
this free eclecticism in the use of the Old Testament was 
not an invention of the New Testament writers. Proph- 
ecy had ceased with Malachi in popular estimation ; but the 
prophetic element in the Old Testament books had not 
remained in statu quo. At every stage of Jewish history, from 
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the time of Malachi to the time of Jesus, the Old Testament 
prophecies were more or less plastic in the hands of each 
new generation. Now one meaning was put into them and 
taken out again, and now another, according to the exigen- 
cies of the time. The book of Daniel is a notable example 
of how little bondage there was in the law and the prophets. 
The pseudo-Daniel has his own future. He does not go to 
the old prophets to inquire about it. Still there was a con- 
stant disposition to get these on one’s side as much as 
possible ; and so the pseudo-Daniel is at pains to show that 
Jeremiah’s seventy years are seventy year-weeks,— four hun- 
dred and ninety years. From the operation of such tenden- 
cies there grew up an allegorical method of interpreting the 
ancient books,— no definite method, but that large freedom 
and license of interpretation which is the inevitable result of 
broadening views of spiritual things combined with a desire 
to keep up one’s connection with the past and save as much 
of its prestige as possible. The New Testament writings 
offer no exception to the prevalence of this allegorical 
method. ‘Their interpretations of the Old Testament are 
never scientific; are always free; are sometimes very wild. 
Out of the treasure of the ancient prophecy, they bring 
“things new and old”; especially “things new,” things that 
the prophets did not know were there, and which were not 
there, frequently, except in germ, and sometimes in the mere 
fancy of the New Testament writer. Are we, asks Prof. 
Kuenen, permitted to make an exception to this doctrine in 
the case of Jesus? Must we accept his individual exegesis 
as infallible? Even if we could be sure in any case that we 
have his individual exegesis, the answer would be, No. His 
methods were the methods of his time; only it would appear 
from the Synoptic Gospels, which are our best approach to 
him, that upon his lips these methods took their highest and 
most spiritual forms; that, less fanciful and capricious than 
Paul and other writers, he assimilated all the higher ele- 
ments in psalm and prophecy, and penetrated to their deep- 
est implications. Of literal fulfilment of Old Testament 
prediction, the New Testament has not a speck to show. 
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But of spiritual fulfilment of the most exalted tendencies 
of Hebrew prophecy —its anti-hierarchical, anti-sacerdotal 
tendencies,— the New Testament generally, and especially 
that part of it which is likeliest the expression of Jesus’ 
own ideas, is a commanding and impressive and inspiring 
illustration. 

In a concluding chapter, Prof. Kuenen traces again the 
course of Hebrew prophecy as seen from the purely natural- 
istic stand-point to which the preceding chapters have led 
him step by step. Aware that many will regard him as 
having stripped the prophets bare of their most character- 
istic and imposing attributes, he insists with evident candor 
and convincing earnestness that in reality he has done no 
such thing. He has taken from them only that which had 
been imposed upon them by unhistorical, uncritical, super- 
stitious methods of interpretation, or that which they con- 
ceived to be their prerogative in virtue of their mistaken 
views of their relation to Jahveh and his relation to their 
people. Arising in a twofold source, the soothsaying of the 
seer (Roeh) and the ecstatic possession of the Nabi, the 
stream of Hebrew prophecy ran itself ever clearer and 
clearer until it united with the less pellucid waters of the 
priestly tendency. It was no “ladder let down from 
heaven,” but one built up round by round from the good, 
solid earth,— slowly, and with much weariness and pain and 
frequent disappointment. The religion and the ethics of 
prophecy were neither of them stable quantities, but varied 
much from century to century and even among contempo- 
rary prophets. That the prophets stood upon the Penta- 
teuch as a foundation is an unqualified absurdity, seeing 
that the initiai stages of the formation of the Pentateuch 
were of their own creation, and that its extensive legal 
elements were developed at a time when prophecy had 
already spent its force — in the fifth century B.C. Neverthe- 
less, the key-note of prophecy,— Jahveh the God of Israel,— 
righteousness his worship, had been sounded by Moses in 
the “ten words.” But the idea of Jahveh was steadily 
enlarged and purified, and so, tco, the ideas of his moral 
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requirements. From the eleventh to the beginning of the 
eighth century B.C., the prophets were steadily advancing, 
but they had not yet attained their highest rank. Samuel 
could “hew Agag in pieces before Jahveh in Gilgal,” a 
human sacrifice; and the idolatrous bull-worship of Jahveh 
met with no opposition from Elijah and Elisha who, no 
doubt, engaged in it themselves without compunction. 
Until the eighth century, Jahveh was one god of many,— the 
only god for Israel, but not the only God. The prophets 
had arrived at monolatry, but not at monotheism. They 
arrived at this in the eighth century, and, fortunately for us, 
began at the same time to write down their prophecies. 
Amos is the first monotheistic prophet with whom we are 
acquainted. Simultaneously, the visions and ecstasies which 
characterized the earlier prophets retired more and more 
into the background. From being merely a tribal god, 
Jahveh became the author and sustainer of the universe,— 
the god of all nations, though with a peculiar affection for 
his chosen people. But the monotheistic prophets were not 
at once accepted by the people as faithful interpreters of 
“the word of Jahveh.” Other prophets still abounded who 
stood in much more sympathetic relations with the people 
than Amos and Micah and Isaiah. The monotheistic proph- 
ets spoke of these others as “false prophets,” and condemned 
them bitterly. But these “false prophets” were no less 
prophets of Jahveh than the monotheists, and, possibly, were 
no less earnest. They were the orthodox party of their day ; 
and the monotheists were the radicals, the come-outers. The 
“false prophets” were deeply shocked and pained at the 
opposition which the monotheists made to the bull-worship 
of Jahveh, and the slighting way in which they spoke of 
sacrifice. But even the “false prophets” did not stand still. 
Those of Jeremiah’s time were very different from those of 
Micah’s. Apparently they were as monotheistic as Jeremiah 
himself; and some of them* have found a rightful place 
among the canonical prophets of the Old Testament. The 
main difference between the true and false prophets was a 
* Habakkuk and Zechariah xii.-xiv. 
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difference in moral earnestness; and this difference ap- 
pears in Jeremiah’s time between him and his contempo- 
raries. 

Ethical monotheism, not a series of predictions, more or 
less fulfilled, was, when all has been said, the one great 
creation of the Hebrew prophets, their one great contribu- 
tion to the religious progress of mankind,—a contribution 
which it would be easier to under than to over rate. Their 
predictions were concerned with the immediate future; and 
the most of them were sadly put to shame. It was inevita- 
ble that they should be, based as they were upon a radically 
false idea of moral recompense, and an equally false idea of 
the relation of the Almighty to the Hebrew nation. But no 
more in Christianity than in the immediate future were 
their predictions fulfilled. The very opposite more nearly 
came to pass. But it was not their predictions that they 
valued most: these were but means to an end; that end 
the conversion of their countrymen to the worship and 
service of a moral deity, indifferent to any sacrifices but 
“the sacrifices of righteousness.” As political guides, they 
were as unfortunate as in their predictions of the future. It 
was no part of their faith that “God is on the side of the 
strongest battalions.” They would have rejected such a 
froposition with unqualified scorn. It was their persuasion 
that he was on the side of those who worshipped him and 
no other with the ritual of righteousness. But if the for- 
tunes of Israel were often wrecked upon the rock of prophecy, 
her fame is built on this same rock, impregnable to all the 
storms of time and change; for it was the prophets who 
gave to Israel her religious distinction. Moreover, they 
created a germ which, although buried for centuries under 
the rubbish of the priests and scribes (without which burial, 
however, it might not have survived), was found at length 
and planted in the soil of Galilee, less parched and arid far 
than that of Jerusalem, and tended by the son of Joseph 
with such loving care that it came at length to be a tree 
whose leaves were for the healing of the nations. Compared 
with such a work, how pitiful appears the fulfilment of a 
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few predictions, more or less, of future things. The histori- 
eal critic is the truest friend, the most efficient savior of the 
prophet’s fame. 

Such is the drift of Prof. Kuenen’s Prophets and Prophecy 
in Israel. I have expressed his thought, almost without 
exception, in my own words; but I trust that I have done 
him no injustice save such as must be unavoidable in 
attempting to condense the substance of six hundred pages 
into the limits of a score. I add no comment of my own. I 
shall have accomplished all that I intended at the outset if I 
have given a faithful summary of the work, and one which 
will convince my readers, who have not already shared my 
pleasure, that it is a work well worth their careful reading 
and examination. Though it should convince them of noth- 
ing which they do not believe already, the perusal of such a 
work is a moral exercise — so conscientiously is it done in 
every part — which few among us can, in justice to ourselves, 
forego. 

JOHN W. CHADWICK. 


GERMAN MYSTICS OF THE MIDDLE AGES.* 


What the poet is in the field of literature, or the tran- 
scendentalist in the circle of philosophy, that is the mystic 
in the religious world. He belongs to the class of spirits 
that revel in the indulgence of the imaginations and the 
emotions, and that delight to pass beyond the known and 
the limited, to disport themselves in the realm of the myste- 
rious and the infinite. The narrow limits of the senses and 
the letter oppress them. All that reason and history can 
give fails to satisfy them. The uncertainties of tradition 
and the entanglements of doctrine weary them. The din 
and conflicts and disappointments of earthly life annoy them. 
They yearn with a passionate yearning after a serene retire- 


* Reformatoren von der Reformation, vornehmlich in Deutschland und den Nieder- 
landen geschildert yon Carl Ullman. Hamburg. 
Hours with the Mystics. Robert Alfred Vaughan. London, 


Geshichte der Deutschen Mystik im Mittel-Alter von Prof. W. Preger. 1872. 
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ment, where the ideal will be unalloyed by the actual. From 
the unsympathizing face of Nature, and the yet colder, 
sterner glance of man, they would flee to some soul-refuge, 
where they may shut out the interruptions of the flesh, and 
“catch creation’s under-song, and see by inner light.” They 
aspire to nothing else than to break through the invisible, 
but usually impassable, bounds that divide us from the 
spirit world, and to enter into direct intercourse with its 
inhabitants. And, what is more, they believe this to be 
feasible for them. They are possessed by the ardors of faith, 
and feel sure that, when by contemplation’s magic tincture 
they cleanse the inner thought from all human transcrip- 
tions, it is the primal scripture of God that is revealed on 
the palimpsest of the soul. They doubt not that, when on 
the wings of ecstatic aspiration they fly to heights where the 
noises of the outward world become soundless to their ab- 
sorbed attention, they have come in that hour into direct in- 
tercourse with God. To penetrate into the unseen world by 
this communion of the spirit is the consuming passion of all 
mystics. They shrink from no austerities that may conduct 
them to it. No dizzy heights of speculation, no impassable 
gaps of logic, deter them. Once started on this quest,— 
vague and all-exacting as the quest after the Sangrael,— 
they would devote to it all the powers of body, mind, and 
heart. Health, strength, common sense, moral sense,— all 
they would sacrifice, if necessary; nay, their very soul, 
their very personality, they would cast into the ocean of the 
divine, in their fervid desire for union with the infinite. 
Dying in the darkness of God’s light, they would 


“ Pierce these blinding webs of Nature, 
And float up to the Nothing which is all, 
The ground of being, whose self-forgetful silence 
Is emptiness,— emptiness, fulness,— fulness, God,— 
Till we touch him, and like a snow-flake melt 
Upon his light sphere’s keen circumference.” 


Mysticism has taken on many diverse forms, and had very 
varied modes of action. It has mounted to the loftiest spec- 
ulation, and descended to the grossest superstition. It has 
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been the champion of orthodoxy; and it has been its most 
active enemy. Three prominent classes of mystics have 
been enumerated. There are the theopathetic mystics, who 
resign themselves in a passivity, more or less absolute, to a 
supposed divine visitation. There are the theosophic mys- 
tics, who revel in their own inspired theories about the 
divine essence. And there are the theurgic mystics, who 
clain: supernatural powers through their intercourse with 
the unseen world. The first are the mystics of sentiment, 
the second of thought, the third of action. But the division 
is never absolute. Each class shades into the other. The 
mysticism of the heart is sure to go on to the heights of a 
limitless speculation. The mysticism of speculation rests 
not till it develops a credulity that only miracle can satisfy. 
And the mysticism of action unites itself in a constant ebb 
and flow with the others, as at once fountain and outflow of 
their energies. The divine, seen, known, attained, is the 
common goal of all mysticism. It is distinguished by the 
value it puts upon the inward operations of the soul, and 
the cheapness in which it holds outward ceremonies and 
ordinances. Under the letter of scripture, it always finds 
some hidden meaning. Being, as it is, the very passion of 
religion, the supreme word to it is love. Passive contempla- 
tion of the adorable One is the best service; utter surren- 
der to the divine, the one law; the ecstatic absorption in the 
outpouring of the affections toward God, the highest hap- 
piness. 

The mystic tendency is natural to the soul. The unseen 
is an essential factor of religion; and in Christianity itself it 
is a first principle that spiritual things are only spiritually 
discerned. There are facts which the carnal sense cannot 
perceive; truths, which the natural reason cannot demonstrate. 
There are experiences, not infrequently vouchsafed to man, 
that seem to pass the bound of earthly law and power. In 
every age and country, consequently, mysticism has ap- 
peared. At the very dawn of philosophy, mysticism springs 
full-armed from the head of the early Hindoo thinkers. The 
Bhagavad-Gita exhibits as complete a type of it as has ever 
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been seen. In Persia, the Sufis developed it into rich and 
beautiful forms. Among the Jews, the Therapeute and the 
Cabbalists afford unmistakable examples of it. The Jewish 
mysticism, uniting at Alexandria with the philosophy of 
Plato, brought forth the Neo-Platonic school, whose whole 
atmosphere is full of that intoxication of the soul with the 
divine in which the mystic revels. There is no period of 
religious history, in fact, without more or less of this quin- 
tessence and sublimation of the spiritual life. Brahmanism 
and Hegelianism, Vyasa and Emerson, the earliest of faiths 
and the latest of philosophies, alike witness to it. 

Of course the degree and form of its development have 
varied greatly. The Middle Ages formed an epech during 
which it was most highly and richly manifested. The period 
was peculiarly adapted to its growth. It was an age extraor- 
dinarily possessed with faith in spiritual things. The invisi- 
ble world was as real and present a thing as the visible. 
Often it surpassed it in its influence over men’s lives and 
actions. The age was one when feeling and imagination 
swayed men more than reason. The fanciful and grotesque 
art of the epoch, its magical sciences, the sensuous cere- 
monialism of the Church,—all attest this. The dreadful 
pestilences and wars that ravaged States, the confusion and 
anxieties and overthrow of all worldly calculations nour- 
ished spiritual aspirations and turned the thought of men 
toward another world. The disgraceful dissensions in the 
Church, the squabbles of rival popes and jealous doctors of 
divinity, the interdicts and suspensions of ecclesiastical ser- 
vices, threw men back for guidance upon the inner oracle of 
the individual soul. All the more thoughtful and nobler 
spirits were led most naturally to turn for divine revelation 
from all outward authority to find within, a sanctuary 


illuminated by a divine light and restful with a God-given 
peace. 


In the great school represented by the name of Plotinus, 
Porphyry and Proclus, the mysticism of antiquity had 
attained its culmination. The Christian fathers of Africa, 
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Origen, Clement, and Synesius, drank deep of the Neo- 
Platonic stream. Under their allegorizing methods of inter- 
pretation, the letter of the Scripture came to be regarded as 
a veil that covered the deepest esoteric truths. 

Dionysius the Areopagite (to call the unknown monk by 
the name which he chose to assume) took a bolder step. 
He appropriated almost bodily the theosophy of the Neo- 
Platonists, accommodating it, as well as he could, to an 
exterior conformity to Christianity. The gods and demons 
were expelled, and their places filled with a hierarchy of 
cherubims, angels, archangels, and trinities. 

The lucubrations of the monkish speculator, worked up 
into a most abstruse and elaborate system, were set forth in 
various works, such as the Mystical Theology, the Heavenly 
Hierarchy, the Divine Name, and attributed to the Dionysius 
whom Paul converted on Mars Hill. Under the sanction of 
such apostolic authority, they circulated freely in the sixth 
and seventh centuries, and made many converts. At the 
request of Charles the Bold, John Scotus Erigena translated 
them into Latin, and by his own great work on the Division 
of Nature, in which the traces of the Greek monk’s thought 
is clearly visible, its influence was still further spread. In the 
stress of practical work to which the Church had to attend 
throughout the first half of the Middle Ages, mystic philoso- 
phy was naturally neglected. Yet the fire only smouldered. 
In the cell of many a dreaming monk, the embers were 
lovingly tended; the glowing tongues of these fascinating 
speculations diligently fanned. The flame crept furtively 
from hiding-place to hiding-place, took possession of the 
philosophy of the monastic schools, and colored it with 
many of its characteristic tints, till at last there arose a 
Christian mysticism as pronounced as its pagan predecessor. 

It was not a mere reproduction of that which had gone 
before. We may call Dionysius, to be sure, the patron saint 
of medizval mysticism, the chief external and historical 
source of its inspiration. He was the one whose authority 
was always cited, whose words quoted, and whose nomencla- 
ture adopted. But the Western mind was too vigorous, 
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too practical, to adopt his system as a whole. Great as was 
the material taken from him, it was built into a new and 
independent structure. Medieval mysticism had its own 
starting-point, and its own process of development. 

Every country of Western Europe has had its mystics: 
Italy its Abbot Joachim and Catherine of Sienna; Sweden 
its Saint Brigitta; England its William Law; France boasts 
still more and greater names: St. Bernard, Hugo and Rich- 
ard of St. Victor, Chancellor Gerson, Bonaventura, Fénélon, 
Madame Guyon. But Germany has been the favorite clime 
of European mysticism. The Teutonic temperament, ideal 
and speculative, tended naturally to it; and the social and 
ecclesiastical circumstances of the people fostered it. 

The earlier mystics of Germany were little more than 
simple visionaries. Of this class were Elizabeth of Schonau, 
who had an angel to wait upon her, as she believed, and 
saw the eleven thousand virgins; and Tanchelm, who 
announced that the Supreme Deity had taken up his resi- 
dence in his body. Another was the seeress Hildegard, who 
enjoyed a supernatural gift of tongues, and an attendant 
divine radiance, and from whose revelations haughty nobles 
and learned ecclesiastics sought counsel, not only in regard 
to future events, but even in regard to the decision of 
learned questions. The idea of a peculiar relation to God 
vouchsafed to them readily conjured up voices and visions 
in impulsive and imaginative natures, and kindled in them a 
fiery zeal for the execution of God’s commands. 

But, as in demonstrative natures, the root idea of mysti- 
cism engenders a class of wild enthusiasts, in thoughtful dis- 
positions the same idea would lead to quiet and contempla- 
tion as a means of obtaining reflections of God’s thoughts, and 
would develop a speculative theosophy. About the beginning 
of the fourteenth century, there sprang up all over Germany 
certain secret societies which threw off as inoperative the cere- 
monial works and forms of the Church, and devoted themselves 
to doctrines of a pantheistic mysticism. Chief among these 
were the Beghards and the Brethren of the Free Spirit. 
The basis of their doctrines, according to Dr. Ullman, was 
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“God in the mind or the consciousness of man.” Created 
things were regarded as in themselves a pure nullity. God 
alone is the real substance. He is chiefly present in the 
human intellect. “In so far as a man purely exists, he is God 
himself. With God he created the heavens and the earth, 
and God without him can do nothing. Such a man was 
Christ, in whose divine humanity there was nothing pecul- 
iar. All that Scripture affirms of him is true of every right- 
eous man. To the man who by a surrender of his will to God 
restores his primeval unity with him, there is no longer 
good or evil. In whatever he is or does, though to others 
it may seem sin, he is good and happy; for the essential 
property of the Divine Nature is, that it excludes all differ- 
ences of good and evil. God enjoins no external act. Who- 
ever prays to God for a particular blessing prays for a wrong 
thing,— a thing contrary to God’s nature. Man ought to 
desire only what God ordains.” 

The only accounts we have of the doctrines of these Broth- 
erhoods came from their enemies. We may therefore hesi- 
tate about believing that their real views were as extrava- 
gant and wildly pantheistic as they have been reported. 
To understand the mystics of this age, we need to read their 
own statements,—- the statements of their ablest and clearest 
minds. In the writings of Eckart, we find authentic mate- 
rial for this. We find also a man distinguished as much for 
his profundity and brilliancy of thought as for his boldness 
of speech. Our path, hitherto, has led us simply between 
the statues that line the approach to the temple of mysti- 
cism. As soon as we come to Eckart, we find ourselves 
beneath the full height of the misty vault of the sanctuary. 

Eckart was a native of Saxony, and a monk of the order 
of St. Dominic. He stood in high estimation with his order, 
was made Provincial of it for Saxony, and afterward Vicar- 
General of Bohemia, by the authorities at Rome; and, by 
popular favor, was dubbed with the title of Doctor Eestativus. 
His life was unblemished, and his scholarship extended.- He 
was charged with having had intercourse with the Beghards, 
and by many supposed to have been one himself. But 
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neither this society nor the kindred one of the Brethren of 
the Free Spirit seem to have been his intellectual parents ; 
but he developed his thought simultaneously and inde- 
pendently, in obedience to the pervading spirit of his 
age. Of his writings we have only fragments remaining ; 
but these are sufficient to make us acquainted with the 
character of his philosophy. His starting-point seeths to 
have been the idea — undoubtedly true, and most important 
in religion, but easily susceptible of gross exaggeration — 
that the soul, by its very constitution, is able to see God 
always. 


“T have a power in my soul,” Eckart declares, “which enables me to 
perceive God. Iam as certain as that I live, that nothing is so near to 
me as God. Simple people suppose that we are to see God as if he stood 
on that side and we on this. It is notso. God and I are one in the act 
of my perceiving him. God’s essence is his knowing; and God’s knowing 
makes me to know him. Mine eye and the eye of God are one eye, one 
knowledge, and one love. There is something in the soul,” Eckart 
declares further, “that is above the soul, divine, simple, an absolute noth- 
ing, rather unnamed than named, unknown than known.” This he calls 
sometimes a power, sometimes a divine spark, sometimes an uncreated 
light. “This light is satisfied with none of the attributes nor the persons 
of the Godhead; it will rest in nothing else than the superessential 
essence above them all. It is bent on entering into the simple ground,— 
the still waste wherein is no distinction, neither Father, Son, nor Holy 
Ghost. Here alone it is satisfied; because here it is one in itself,— as this 
ground is a simple stillness, in itself immovable, and yet an Immobility 
by which all things are moved.” “ Dost thou ask me,” demands Eckart, 
“the purpose of the Creator when he made the creature? I answer, 
‘Repose.’ It is rest in the hidden darkness of the Eternal Godhead, 
unknown, and never to be known.” “ God is neither the good nor the best,” 
Eckart declares. “It is just as incorrect to call him so, as to call him 
white or black.” “ All creatures in themselves are nothing; all creatures 
are a speaking of God.” “ When the will is so united with God that it 
becometh a one in oneness, then doth the heavenly Father produce his 
only begotten Son in himself and in me. Wherefore in himself and in 
me? Iam one with him; he cannot exclude me. In the self-same oper- 
ation doth the Holy Ghost receive his existence, and proceeds from me 
as from God. Wherefore? I am in God; and, if the Holy Ghost deriveth 
not his being from me, he deriveth it not from God.” “God in himself,” 
he even asserts, “was not God. In the creature only hath he become 
God.” “Task to be rid of God,—that is, that God by his grace would 
bring me into the essence,—that essence which is above God and above 
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all distinction of attributes and persons: I would enter into that eternal 
unity which was mine before all time.” 


Such are the chief points of Eckart’s remarkable system. 
He might well ask his hearers, as it is said he used to do at 
the end of his sermons, if they had understood him, telling 
those who did not, not to trouble themselves, for only those 
who were like the truth could know it. There is every 
sign that he preached these strange views in all honesty and 
earnestness. But in just what sense he held them seems 
doubtful; for he seems to have supposed them compatible 
with the received doctrines of the Church. He was nat- 
urally enough suspected of heresy, deposed from his ecclesi- 
astical offices, and his doctrines formally condemned. 

Hegel has declared Eckart’s system a genuine and profound 
philosophy.- It is indeed a system quite after the heart of a 
modern transcendentalist. In its verbal subtleties and para- 
doxes, its singular identification of all contradictions, its 
heaven-aspiring, infinity-probing speculations, it recalls to us 
inevitably the great philosopher of Berlin. And more than 
this,—in the substance of his thought we find the system 
which at the beginning of this century so astonished the phil- 
osophical world, most extraordinarily anticipated. In recog- 
‘nizing thought as the point of union between the human and 
the divine, in the doctrine of the abstract and unconscious 
divine ground behind the Godhead itself, in presenting God 
as realizing his divine fulness of being only in his creatures, 
and attaining consciousness only in man,—in these points 
there are the most striking similarities between the Domini- 
can thinker of the fourteenth century and the chief of 
modern idealists. 

Similar to the Beghards, and often confounded by its 
enemies with them, was the society called “the Friends of 
God.” This latter brotherhood, however, was more moder- 
ate and practical, and did not generally run into the same 
extremes of mysticism and pantheism as the former. The 
object of the Friends of God was to enable themselves to 
give better care to the inward life in the troubled times 
which had come upon them. They aimed to withdraw from 
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the wooden ceremonies of the Church and the distracting 
strifes of scholastic argumentation to a more living and 
direct intercourse with God. In a few years the associa- 
tions of the order extended all along the Rhine. Among 
them were men and women of every rank,—abbots and 
peasants, knights and nuns, monks and artisans. Two of 
especial fame were laymen,— Rulman Merswin and Nicholas 
of Basle. The foremost, however, among them was the 
preacher, Tauler. Like so many others of the mystics of 
this period, he was originally a Dominican monk, and a 
native of Strasburg, and spent his life in preaching, up and 
down the Rhine, from his native city to Cologne. He distin- 
guished himself first by the noble stand he took against the 
interdict of Pope John XXII., by which the innocent people, 
on account of their emperor’s obstinacy against the papal 
power, were cut off from the privileges of the sacraments 
and the ministering of their pastors. Though said to have 
been acquainted with Eckart, and often called a disciple of 
his, it was by another hand —that of the Nicholas of Basle 
just mentioned—that he was turned towards mysticism. 
When Tauler had already for many years been the object of 
admiration as a theologian and preacher, Nicholas, who in 
his native town had heard much of Tauler’s religious attain- 
ments, came to hear him. After having listened to a sermon 
in which Tauler aimed to tell his highest knowledge of God 
and his ways, Nicholas outspokenly told Tauler that he was 
no better than a man of books and a Pharisee, and ought to 
retire for a season from preaching, and penetrate to a deeper 
knowledge of spiritual things,—a command which Tauler, 
with rare humility, obeyed, and shut himself up in his cell 
in meditation, sorrow, and penance. After two years of 
this self-imposed discipline, he came forth to speak and work 
with a new fervor and unprecedented effect, earning from 
the people the high title of “ Doctor sublimis et illumin- 
atus.” 

Tauler’s discourses and sermons were devoted chiefly to 
the points most dear to all mystics,— God in his being, our 
origin in him and from, him, and our return to him again. 
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From whatever part of Scripture his text was taken, it 
issued, by the help of the allegorical interpretation so com- 
mon in those days in similar exhortations to self-abandon- 
ment, to flight from barren externalism, and to preparations 
for the inward advent of the Lord in the ground of the 
soul. 

Besides the outer court of the senses and the inner court 
of the understanding, there is, in Tauler’s view, an inmost 
of the soul—the ground of the soul, as he calls it,— the 
very centre of man’s being, the unseen depths of his divinely 
constituted nature. This grownd of the soul is so high and 
glorious a thing that it cannot properly be named, even as 
ne adequate name can be found for the infinite God. The 
kindred and likeness of this ground of the soul to God is 
such as no man can utter. By it, man has by grace what 
God has by nature. How shall we enter into this ground of 
the soul? 


“Let no man in his littleness and his nothingness,” answers Tauler, 
“think of himself to approach that surprising darkness; rather let him 
draw nigh to the darkness of his ignorance of God; let him simply yield 
himself to God, ask nothing, desire nothing. Annihilating self unfathom- 
ably, all his powers must be gathered up in this ground of the soul, and 
sunk in the simple sense of the Divine Presence. Thus the inmost of the 
spirit is dissolved into the inmost of the divine nature,— is drowned in 
the bottomless sea of Godhead.” ‘When God finds the man thus simply 
and nakedly turned towards him, the Godhead bends down and descends 
into the depths of the pure waiting soul, drawing it up into the uncreated 
essence, so that the spirit becomes one with him. Then the spirit tran- 
scends itself and all its powers, and mounts higher and higher toward the 
divine Dark, even as an eagle toward the sun.” 


Such is the heart of Tauler’s philosophy. Mystical as its 
expressions always are, we see at once that we are on a less 
dizzying peak than that to which Eckart carried us. Tauler 
had too large a leaven of the practical and the devotional in 
him to allow him to remain on the cold speculative height 
of his predecessor. Tauler retained many of Eckart’s pan- 
theistic expressions, but he uses them in quite a different 
sense and spirit. Judged by detached passages and expres- 
sions, Tauler would often seem to stand on the very brink 
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of pantheism ; but, in his own mind, he was far from intend- 
ing to approach that dreary void. The many explicit denials 
of such views, and denunciations of the extreme views of 
some of Eckart’s followers, found in Tauler’s writings, make 
this plain. Eckart used the language of Christianity as a 
metaphorical garment: for his pantheism. Tauler, on the 
other hand, used phraseology smacking of pantheism as a 
figurative expression for the most sincere Christian convic- 
tions. The nothingness toward which he calls men to strive 
is no indolent quietism nor a metaphysical vacuum, but a 
profound spiritual renunciation,— the soul’s divestment from 
itself of all personal hopes and fears. The transcendence of 
the spirit above itself, its transformation into the divine 
nature, was probably only the unguarded language in which 
Tauler’s fervent feelings sought to express his glowing con- 
victions of the spontaneous piety, the perfect harmony and 
spiritual union with God’s will, characteristic of a thoroughly 
established Christian character. Negative and contempla- 
tive as his theory was, it was combined in him with an 
activity fervidly intense. It was his inward piety and his 
zeal against the corruptions of the Church, rather than any 
heterodoxy in his doctrine, that raised against him the eccle- 
siastical opposition that he had to endure. 

Contemporary with Tauler was a famous mystical work, 
called the Theologica Germanica, which has sometimes been 
ascribed to him. It is now pretty well settled that it was 
written by another member of the Friends of God, who 
modestly kept his name concealed. All that is known of 
him is, that he was custos of the Deutsch Herren Haus at 
Sachsenhausen, near Frankfort. Its doctrines and senti- 
ments are very similar to those of Tauler. Its author makes 
allusions to Tauler’s opinions, which show that he was prob- 
ably well acquainted with them. The thought of the Theo- 
logica Germanica, like that of Tauler, revolves continually 
about the idea of getting rid of all individual will, desire, or 
thought, and by complete renunciation of the self, coming 
into union with God. “ All things are goodly and pleasant,” 
says the author, “and therefore may fitly be called a para- 
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dise; and in this paradise all things are lawful save one 
tree and the fruit thereof. This is self-will,—a will differ- 
ent from God’s. Eating. the apple was not the cause of 
Adam’s fall, but his arrogating to self,— his ‘I’ and ‘me’ and 
‘mine.’ But for this, even if he had eaten seven apples, he 
would never have fallen.” 

God is represented in the Theologica Germanica as a being 
who includes all things in himself. That which floweth 
forth from the Perfect has no substance except in the Per- 
fect, but is of itself an accident, or a brightness, or a visible 
appearance, which is no substance. All things are good in 
so far as they have a being. Even the devil, it is declared, 
is good, in so far as he hath being. “God is goodness as good- 
ness,— not this or that goodness. He is neither this nor 
that which the creature, as creature, can conceive, name, 
perceive, or express. God is the one reason and will and 
love and justice,— in short, all the virtues.” Nevertheless, it 
is argued, there must be creatures, to the end that these 
virtues, which in God himself are only as a well-spring or 
underlying principle, may be wrought out into deeds by the 
means of the creature’s will. Therefore, it is declared, the 
individual will is not given to be exerted by the creature, 
but only by God, who hath a right to work out his own will 
by means of the will which is in man, and yet is God’s. “In 
the union with God, which is the true inward life and the 
end of our destiny, there is nothing left in the man but 
what is God’s or of God’s; and nothing is left which taketh 
anything unto itself.” 

The Theologica Germanica is thus, as we have already said, 
substantially at one in doctrine with Tauler. But the simi- 
larity of the two must not be supposed so great as it appears 
from the brief summary which we have given of the doc- 
trines of each. With the resemblance in doctrine which 
exists between them, there is, on the other hand, a most 
salient difference in manner and style; and this difference in 
form modifies greatly the effect of the mysticism common to 
the two. Tauler makes his principles luminous and practi- 
cal by passion, metaphor, and illustrations from the deepest 
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personal experience. In the Theologica the doctrines are laid 
down rather as speculative abstractions. Tauler makes them 
so glow with devotion and fervent exhortation that they 
seem only rhetorical exaggerations. In the Theologica they 
are maintained with such philosophic calmness that you must 
believe its author to mean all that his words imply. The 
Theologica seems to be an attempt to work out the mysticism 
of the time into a system, and put it upon a philosophic 
basis. Hence its general statements, often so dim and vast. 
The Theologica has also gone far beyond Tauler in the direc- 
tion of Pantheism. Although it denounces at length and 
with vehemence those “Free Spirits” and false lights, who 
believe that they have all that belongeth to God, even his 
eternal attributes, and who think that they have no need 
any longer of Christ or of works, of conscience or sense of 
sin; yet the Theologica cannot escape the charge of contain- 
ing in its doctrine of God as the only substance — utterly 
unknown to the creature, and of the creature as only an 
accident or visible appearance —the elements which only 
needed the mind of a Spinoza to carry them out into the 
most complete of all pantheistic systems. 

The spirit of the Theologica is, however, genuinely relig- 
ious; and for the central position which it gives to the 
doctrine of renunciation of self and surrender to God de- 
serves to have been edited and recommended, as it was, by 
Luther. Eyn edels Buchlein, von Rechtern Verstand was 
Adam und Christus sey, und wie Adam zu uns sterben und 
Christus erstehen soll, was the title under which the great 
German reformer brought it to the public notice. Luther 
even went so far in his praise of it as to declare that, “ Next 
to the Bible and St. Augustine, from no book which I have 
met with have I learned more of what God, Christ, man, and 
all things are.” From the title of this work, the German 
mystics were often called German theologians. Anticipat- 
ing the reproach of thus identifying himself with these men, 
Luther said: “We shall be called German theologians. 
Well, German theologians let us be.” 

More conservative in his tendency was Ruysbroek; who, 
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about this same time, diffused mysticism throughout the Neth- 
erlands, and in Germany endeavored to put it upon a more 
strictly theistic basis. A Belgian by birth, and a correspon- 
dent and friend of the leaders of the Friends of God, in his 
quiet retirement in the convent of Griinthal, he recorded his 
thoughts in a simple but monotonous manner under the 
impression that they were inspired directly by God. His 
views were substantially the same as those of Tauler. He 
vigorously opposed the pantheistic and immoral tendencies 
of the Beghards and Eckart, but did not escape indulging in 
such fervid expressions as to lay himself open to similar 
reproof in the next century from the French mystic, Chan- 
cellor Gerson. 

Ruysbroek seems not to have deserved the charges of 
pantheism brought against him. But there was another of 
the peculiar dangers of mysticism which he did not succeed 
in avoiding. This was the sensuous element,—its appari- 
tions, voices, and celestial phantasmagoria. The tree under 
which the pious prior sat in holy contemplation appeared to 
him surrounded by a fiery glory. The Saviour and the 
Virgin are said to have manifested themselves to him in 
bodily shape more than once. 

There were few of the mystics that did not boast of some- 
thing of this sort. Rulman Merswin and Nicholas of Basle, 
whom we have already mentioned as leaders among the 
Friends of God, were men of vision, and assumed to possess 
prophetical power. But the most prominent representative 
of this trait of the mystic life, is Suso, the eloquent Domini- 
can, who was said to have been named Amandus, the be- 
loved, by God himself. 

Suso’s life from his eighteenth to his fortieth year was one 
long self-torture. His call to the spiritual life was from the 
Everlasting Wisdom herself. “He seemed to see her,” he 
relates, “a maiden bright as the sun; her crown, eternity ; 
her raiment, blessedness; unknown, and yet well known; near, 
and yet far off, smiling on him, and saying, ‘My son, give 
me thine heart.’ From that time forth, he dedicated him- 
self to her service, with all the passion of youth, as a Swa- 
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bian minnesinger to his mistress, and wooed her as his 
heart’s queen. But ‘the rose of his love,’ as he was wont 
to term it, had fearful thorns. Day and night *he wore, in 
order to mortify his flesh, a close-fitting shirt, in which were 
a hundred and fifty sharp nails, the points turned inward 
toward his body. In this he lay, writhing like a mangled 
worm, and lest, in his sleep, he should find some easier 
posture, or relieve with his hands in any way, the pangs 
that like a nest of vipers, gnawed him everywhere, he had 
leathern gloves made, covered with sharp blades, so that 
every touch might make a wound. This lasted sixteen 
years, till a vision bade him cease. Never satisfied with 
sufferings, however, he devised new tortures. His cell was 
a miserable hole, his bed a door. In the depths of winter he 
thought it asin to approach the fire. His recompense for 
all these torments was the visions bestowed upon him. At 
one time the Holy Child brought him a vessel of spring 
water. At another, the Virgin gave him to drink from her 
own heart. He beheld himself surrounded by the choir of 
seraphim and cherubim, and heard their voices of thrilling 
sweetness leading the responses. Many a time he saw a 
heavenly company sent down to comfort him. They took 
him by the hand, and he joined in their dance,— the celestial 
dance which is a blissful undulation to and fro, in the depths 
of the divine glory. One day, when thus surrounded in a 
vision, he asked a shining prince of heaven to show him the 
mode in which God held his secret dwelling in his soul. 
Then answered the angel, ‘ Take a gladsome look into thine 
inmost, and see how God, in thy loving soul, playeth his 
play of love.’ Straightway Suso looked, and beheld the 
body about his heart clear as crystal, and saw the Eternal 
Wisdom calmly sitting in his heart in lovely wise, and close 
by, that form of beauty, his own soul, leaning on God, 
embraced by his arm, pressed to his heart, full of heavenly 
longing, transported, intoxicated with love.” 

Suso wrote several mystical works, full of rhapsodies, the 
chief among which is the book of the Eternal Wisdom ; or, 
the Horologe of Wisdom. He declared that he wrote this 
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only in his most favored moments, himself ignorant and 
passive, under the immediate illumination of the Divine 
Wisdom. “He afterwards, however, carefully examined all 
that he had written, so as to be sure that there was nothing 
in his pages other than the Holy Fathers had written or the 
Church received,— a singular precaution, if he really believed 
that his communications came directly from the Eternal 
Wisdom. The gist of his thought is given by his favorite 
maxim, “A man of true self-abandonment must be un- 
wrought from the creature, inwrought with Christ, and 
wrought over into the Godhead.” In describing the highest 
stage of the inward life, he uses expressions almost as ex- 
travagant as those of Eckart. 

In the fifteenth century, the mystical succession was con- 
tinued by the famous Imitation of Christ, written by Thomas A 
Kempis, as he is commonly called. Thomas Hamerken, born 
at Kempen, near Cologne, enrolled himself at an early age 
among the Brethren of the Common Lot, already mentioned. 
The Jmitatio Christi is thus also a blossom of the same 
vine which, in the fourteenth century, had already sent up 
so many remarkable flowers. In material of thought, the 
book contains nothing original. It is only a further reach 
of the same stream,— another river-basin, which gives a new 
form to the same traditional current of mysticism which we 
have been tracing down through the preceding centuries. 
It supplies the purely ascetic form of this spirit. There is 
no trace in it of any interest in art or science, society or the 
State. It ignores the service of our fellows as much as the 
teachings of Nature. It is as destitute of the abstract phi- 
losophy of the Theologica Germanica as the poetic fancy of 
Suso. It cares only for the love of God and the salvation of 
the individual soul; and yet there is in it such an unmixed 
simplicity, such a pure and childlike spirit, such a profound 
inward knowledge, an accent so silvern and a heart so 
fervent, that it has become the very Bible of mystics,— 
dearer than any of its predecessors or successors, and has 
touched more souls, I suppose, than any other book of Chris- 
tendom since the Apostolic Age. 
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To complete our survey, we ought to speak of Wiegel, 
Arndt, Gerhard, and, especially, Jakob Boehme. But the 
latter alone would require another article. We must close 
at once, by considering briefly the influence and practical 
effect exerted by these famous mystics. What benefits or 
what evils does the world owe to the mystics? 

It is the fault of mysticism, in the first place, from its very 
nature, that, in order to awaken the faculty by which it 
aspires directly to behold God, it ignores and shuts out the 
faculties of perception, reason, and conscience which God 
has beyond doubt given to us for our guidance. 

The mystic, endeavoring to perform the impossible feat of 
emptying his mind of all human contents, so as to leave 
nothing there but what is divine, has thrown overboard the 
ballast of experience and the rudder of common-sense, and 
then mistaken the gusts of unregulated desire and sickly 
sentiment and diseased imagination, blowing him to and fro, 
for the very breath of divine inspiration. Striving to rise 
above all external instrumentalities and historical revela- 
tions, the mystic deludes himself into thinking that the hazy 
reflections of his own fancies upon the clouds in which he 
has enveloped himself are objective realities. Mysticism 
forgets that if reason is limited, and prone to error, intuition 
is no less so. Neither can do without the other. Where it is 
essayed to interpret all mysteries by an inner light, every- 
thing is apt to be turned into metaphor and allegory. The- 
ology becomes a mere amusement of the imagination; the 
Bible is transformed into an interminable double acrostic, 
whose explanations are often more incomprehensible than 
that which they pretend to make clear. 

Mysticism loses sight of the great truth, that we cannot 
love the God whom we have not seen unless we first love 
our brother whom we have seen. Instead of seeking to 
attain perfect love for him by shutting out love for his 
creatures, we need to rise by the lower love for his creatures 
to the higher love for their Author. The true path to union 
with God is not as the mystics have thought, by dying to 
the earthly things among which he has placed us, but by 
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living a true life through them; not by contemplating the 
divine in an idle passivity, but by working together with 
him in his never-ceasing operations. Lastly, mysticism has 
too often been tempted, in seeking union with God, to strip 
the soul not only of selfishness and self-will, but with them 
to divest itself of all personal knowledge and experience, 
and has not hesitated to throw from it the pearl of the soul’s 
individuality, to dissolve in the acid waters of pantheism. 
In its desire to exalt the infinite above the perfections of the 
finite, it has been apt to reduce God to a blank negation or 
an utter void. In seeking to attain the divine, it has real- 
ized not infrequently only torpor and irrationality. 

From these mischiefs, so apt to accompany mysticism 
everywhere, the mystics of the Middle Ages were not 
entirely free. But few of them, however, fell into its worst 
mistakes. As a whole, they were far less extravagant than 
the mystics of antiquity. 

And of the good, common to all mysticism,— of this the 
mystics of the Middle Ages can boast of their full share. 

When one-half of a crew rush to one side of a boat, the 
only way to prevent all of them from upsetting is for the 
other half of the crew to rush just as far to the other side. 
So in an age when philosophy has inclined too much toward 
an arid rationalism or a debasing materialism, a champion of 
the rights of the spiritual vision, however extravagant, 
would be of good service. When indifferentism, formalism, 
and hypocrisy have threatened to capsize the ark of true 
religion, any force that could supply the intense ardor 
needed to restore its due balance would be welcome. 

Now the Middle Ages were exactly such periods, needing 
such counter-irritants. Medizval mysticism generously sup- 
plied them. It furnished, in the profound contemplation of 
God that it inculcated,a grateful rest to those tossed and 
racked by the troubles of the time. With its overflowing 
feeling and fancy, it counterveiled the cold logic of scholastic 
theology. With its God-inspired messages, it roused languid 
churches and waning faiths. It pointed from barren cere- 
monies and bony creeds to the wants and disposition of the 
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heart. Against the dictation of Church and tradition, it set 
the right of the individual conscience and direct spiritual 
insight. To medieval mysticism, mainly, we are indebted 
for the establishment in Christian philosophy and theology 
of the grand conception of God as immanent, as always abid- 
ing and living in the world, in all its parts and in all its 
beings. Until the time of Eckart, the universe and its 
various orders of creation had been generally regarded either 
as having no connection with God after the period of their 
creation, or else these various orders of creatures, and what- 
ever of divine power they had, were considered as emanating 
from him through the medium of a long series of descending 
circles of being. In either of these points of view, there is 
an immeasurable distance between the heavenly and the 
earthly, between God and man. But Eckart, in seeking for 
a ground on which to rest his doctrine of union with God, 
caught sight of, and boldly proclaimed, the great idea that 
God is not merely above the world, not merely the source of 
the universe, but that God is within the universe, pervading 
every part of it, as its ever-present soul and substance. The 
world is only the outward manifestation of God to the 
senses. Each individual is only a particular phase of the 
infinite. This new conception of God’s relation to the 
world and to man was a memorable step of progress in 
thought,— a conception which has already played an im- 
mense part in the history of philosophy and theology, and 
which modern science, metaphysics, and religion are daily 
embracing more and more. 

Finally, the world is indebted to medieval mysticism for 
a vast, though secret, and perhaps unconscious, preparation 
for the Reformation. Presenting Christianity, as the mys- 
tics did, as an inward life, not an outward conformity, teach- 
ing that no ceremonies, rites, nor external works are of value 
in themselves, and that it is faith, not the church-door, that 
saves, they inevitably lead the people forward to the great 
revolution. Inculeating, as they did, withdrawal from con- 
trol of human powers, and the killing of all worldly ambi- 
tions, dependence only on God and unswerving loyalty to 
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his voice in the heart, they loosened daily the grasp of 
Church authority. Enjoining profound study of the Script- 
ures, and laboring for the religious instruction and spiritual 
revival of the people,—as we find Tauler and his fellow- 
members of the Friends of God doing,— they supplied the 
mental and moral principles which furnished Luther with 
his base of operations. The fuel was thus made ready; the 
secret flame kindled and nourished. It only needed the 
blasts of the sixteenth century to fan it into that grand 
and beneficent conflagration which cleared the soil of 
Northern Europe of that ecclesiastical prison-house which 
had so long repressed thought, barred progress, and distorted 
religion. The service of German mysticism to the birth of 
Protestantism is a service great enough to deserve for it for- 
giveness for even greater extravagances than those for which 
it has been responsible. 

JAMES T. Brxpy. 


HOPES, BELIEFS, KNOWLEDGE. 


I shall consider in this essay whether there is any substan- 
tial reason for worship; whether it has any practical value 
and significance ; or whether the human race, the wise and 
the gifted as well as the credulous, the wretched, and the 
ignorant, have always held to a poor delusion. If it can be 
shown, as some think it has been, that the religious hopes 
and beliefs of mankind add nothing to the real value of 
existence, that they contain nothing which is of any essen- 
tial worth, that the world would be just as glorious and 
human life just as divine without them, then our churches 
might be permanently closed, or turned to nobler uses. But 
if, as I am wholly persuaded, great hopes and _ great beliefs 
keep alive and nurture the most exalted qualities within us ; 
if they tame the ferocity of our natures, and give a poise to 
the mind, and bring some degree of serenity in the cares, 
the annoyances, the pain, and the grief of our lot,— that 
becomes their ample justification and defence. 

I say great hopes and great beliefs; for a distinction is to 
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be made between the great which inspire, and the ignoble 
which sadden and depress. I do not mean narrow and 
unworthy hopes, those which are filled with fear and are 
closely allied with despair; but those large and generous 
anticipations for the individual and the world which help to 
keep the heart young and the spirits in the right key; and 
belief in such a God that while the soul feels the solemn 
awe, the subduing reverence, it does not shrink and seek to 
hide itself in dread. 

There are, then, two forms of error which, as a rational 
church, we feel obliged to oppose, and which it is a part of 
our work to correct: the distorted conceptions which have 
always prevailed respecting God and the life to come, and 
which are a source of unhappiness to vast multitudes of 
men; and that view of the universe which dispenses with 
every form and modification of these ideas, and maintains 
the purely physical and material basis of everything that 
exists. No one is so rash as to deny that many of those 
educated in what we believe to be erroneous views of God’s 
purpose and character, and holding ideas of the future life 
which lack almost every element of rationality, are neverthe- 
less most excellent persons,—sincere, devout, and true in 
every relation of life. Nor will any considerate person ques- 
tion the moral excellence of many of those who believe that 
death is the end of conscious existence, and who declare that 
there is no absolutely convincing proof that this vast crea- 
tion is under the guidance of a Being whose perfections are 
unlimited. Without claiming any superiority of character 
over those upon either side of us, I am sure it will not be 
thought unjust if I suggest that there is something in 
atheism and annihilation that is very chilling and melan- 
choly, and also that there is something in the common type 
of religious belief to which the intellect and the moral sense 
of most cultivated men make but a feeble response. And 
yet in spite of what may be said by the representatives of 
both these parties, a positive orthodoxy on one hand, which 
feels an unmistakable confidence in its affirmations, and a 
negative materialism on the other, which feels sure of noth- 
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ing except the invisible forces of the world, I think there 
are things for which we may be permitted to hope, and 
others which we may be permitted to believe, and still others 
which have been given us to know. 

The first and greatest thing for which most men hope, is 
that death will not interrupt the soul’s existence. They 
hope for conscious life beyond this life. Perhaps not every 
one has this desire. Sometimes a man will be found who 
says if the matter were left to him he would prefer the 
eternal silence. The noise of seventy years, he says, is 
enough. He does not care to have it infinitely continued. 
He is glad to have lived once; he will be content not to 
live again. There is a kind of solemnity and religiousness 
in his tone. He does not wish to claim more than is his right ; 
he does not wish to make demands upon God. 

But this is not the attitude which the human mind gener- 
ally takes toward the question of another life. Men almost 
universally desire it. Even those who have some fear of it 
still ask for it; and those whose lot in this life has been a 
hard, continuous struggle, expect another life and a far 
better one. And the fact that the present is so hard is one 
of the evidences to them that another with more favorable 
conditions will be given; else, as they argue, the ways of 
God to mdn cannot be justified. 

Except to those who take the doctrine upon authority, 
and those who believe they have ocular and tangible and 
other sensible evidence, there is a certain want of positively 
convincing testimony. It cannot be put in the list of 
unquestioned things. It may be ardently hoped for; it may 
be strongly believed; but most men will confess that it 
cannot be certainly known. The spiritualist claims to have 
certain knowledge. To him it is not a hope, a belief, a 
matter of faith, a possibility, or a probability, but a sure 
expectation ; for he is confident that he has actually spoken 
with the dead, the veil has been lifted, the mystery of the 
future revealed, and the thronging hosts marshalled before 
him. 


Dr. Bartol calls it a hope, born with us, planted and 
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stamped on the soul by the Infinite himself, and so to be 
taken and accepted as the promise of the Almighty. I 
hardly know, for my own part, whether to call it a hope or a 
belief. There are “intimations” of it which Wordsworth 
has so finely expressed; there are certain facts and evi- 
dences which point strongly that way. But all the evidence 
is not on that side. Like many other great things, it is hard 
to believe and hard not to believe. Some of the wisest of 
mankind have doubted, and some have denied; but a large 
preponderance of the testimony of the great and good has 
been in its favor. 

I said that men generally desire it. They are not satis- 
fied with what they have seen and learned. They have 
been here long enough to get a few hints of what this 
universe actually is, and they ask for a larger and clearer 
insight. ‘They have given just a glance at the scene before 
them, and they would like to survey at their leisure the 
marvellous expanse around. They have taken a brief morn- 
ing walk, and it has only sharpened the wish to make a 
more extended journey,— to climb the mountains and travel 
over the seas to the lands of which they have heard. They 
have stood upon the threshold and looked in for an instant 
at the door of a wonderful temple; they would like to go in 
and see what it really is, and what glorious things it con- 
tains. Some men say that they know this is to be their high 
privilege, and that nothing less than this comports with the 
dignity of a human soul, and with the greatness and benefi- 
cence of God; but the majority of men can only say it is a 
deep belief or a dear hope. There are, indeed, those who 
declare that it is hope born of disappointment; and when 
“the life that now is” has been successful and happy, there 
is less thought and less need of another; that it is the poor 
and the sorrowful who turn so longingly to the free and fair 
fields of another land. All this may be. It is doubtless 
true that the burdened, the weak, the afflicted, will more 
naturally think of something better for themselves than 
what they have,—a state where inequalities are less apparent, 
and justice more evenly done. I think, also, that Jesus 
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offered special encouragement to the poor, the oppressed, 
the mourning, and held out to them promises and assurances 
which he never did to the rich and prosperous. But it is 
not the disappointed and wretched alone wha cherish the 
deep belief or the dear hope of a life after this. ‘Fhose who 
went singing all their days have entertained the fond antici- 
pation as well as those whose lives have been made up of 
sighs and pangs. It was the faith of Cromwell, the head of 
the English people, as it was that of the most unfortu- 
nate sovereign who ever perished on a scaffold. It was the 
hope of Milton as well as of the most obscure pilgrim that 
was ever scourged and driven from his native land. It was 
the hope of Socrates when he silenced a horde of Athenian 
sophists and was followed by a throng of Athenian youths, 
as well as when he held the famous conversation with his 
friends, and deliberately took the poison which the judges 
had prescribed. And hence it is not to the miserable and 
unhappy merely that this hope comes; it is not simply 
adapted to times of deep distress,— although it may then 
come more spontaneously than at any other time; but also 
in the midst of a bounding and joyous life, and within hear- 
ing of the city’s shout, the great hope comes to balance and 
temper and fill the nature. 

And then we may reasonably hope for great things here. 
The world has not seen its best days nor done its best work. 
It is not yet growing old. It is not tired and worn out. 
Nor will it burn up, or burst into fragments, according to 
the apprehensions of the timid; nor fall to the sun to feed 
his flames; nor fail to receive from that adorable object the 
light and heat it needs; but whirl along in its mighty path 
until the human race have learned to walk upright and done 
something that is really respectable. This is only the morn- 
ing. It is only the infancy of time, the childhood of men; 
and thus far they have done little else than play. Some 
ser‘ous work has been done by a few; but the many have 
been idle. Their powers are all unused. They have not 
opened their eyes to the wonders around them. They have 
not outgrown their brutality and beastliness. The most of 
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them, under a certain degree of provocation, will act toward 
one another like the inhabitants of the jungle. They wan- 
tonly destroy a hundred trains loaded with precious mer- 
chandize. They set fire to store-houses filled with food for 
the hungry. They tax their brains to invent instruments of 
destruction, and then meet in great multitudes on fertile 
plains and in mountain fastnesses to decide which is the 
fiercer brute or the nearest a devil. 

When we consider this aspect of humanity, it does not . 
seem reasonable to hope for beautiful and sublime things of 
men. The soil seems too hard and too sterile for the flowers 
to spring out of it. But at the centre of everything there is 
a power which is perpetually at work, turning and unfolding 
and evolving forevermore, bringing order from the brooding 
and universal chaos, peace from the clash of arms and ele- 
ments, beauty from deformity, and wisdom and saintliness 
from things unclean and satanic. These marvels are not 
wrought in a day, nor an age. It is apparently impossible to 
produce such results from such material. But there isa 
principle underlying creation that is full of inspiring proph- 
ecy. It is my hope, and I might, perhaps, call this also a 
belief, that the future history of our race on the earth will 
be surpassingly glorious. There will be a general excellence 
of which we now have no conception; and such a triumph 
of art and skill and science over the obstacles and forces of 
Nature, that men would seem to our present imagination 
almost like gods. 

We may believe in Jesus Christ as the religious guide of 
men, and as their moral leader also, reviving the half-forgot- 
ten truths which the leader of his own race had wrought 
out, and giving to them a new application; telling men, as 
they had never been told before, what relation they sustained 
toward God and toward one another. He was not himself 
the Infinite in human flesh; that is simple paganism which 
the Christian, like the Jew and the Mohammedan, ought to 
reject with instant rebuke. As God, my respect for him 
vanishes at once; but as a man, he will forever be glorious: 
As God, eating, sleeping, weeping, weary and athirst and 
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dying, I care nothing for him. It is a poor figure that he 
makes; he becomes indeed contemptible. This is not the 
modern idea of Him who fashioned the universe ; who with- 
draws from the scrutiny of men to-day as he did from that of 
Job; who will not be “interviewed” even by Newton or 
Franklin or Humboldt, much less by ordinary and imperti- 
nent men. Jesus does not fill the Unitarian conception of 
God, but he does meet our idea of perfect manhood. And as 
a man, living a blameless life and teaching others to do so, 
having a deep insight into the springs of conduct, a quick 
apprehension of spiritual things, wise, pure, just, charitable, 
devout, he is the worthiest instructor of mankind, and he 
will continue the type of the highest character. 

And we may believe in God. Asa mere belief, there is 
nothing higher than this. It stands before and above every- 
thing else. I believe in God, because to me the balance of 
the testimony is overwhelmingly on that side. Nof all of it, 
if our definition of him is correct; but the quick and easy 
preponderance. No one has ever seen him or can see him. 
Whatever is said about his talking face to face with men in 
the olden time must be taken as the thought of a crude age, 
and out of all harmony with modern belief and ideas con- 
cerning him. He transcends everything,—sight, speech, 
thought; all are inadequate. And yet men are surprised 
that they do not find him, and talk as though they expected 
to meet him on the highway, or in some sacred place, or 
when he fashions the tender buds of spring. But he con- 
ceals himself. He checks human curiosity. He excites the 
unspeakable wonder of the intellect, and yet the understand- 
ing cannot approach him. There is something within us 
which recognizes his existence. He comes to our conscious- 
ness; we feel the awe, the instinct of worship, and it seems 
to us that he cannot be far away. This, we are told, is a 
superstition, inherited from the beliefs and experiences of 
the past. But it might be difficult to prove itso. Mr. Mill 
says that, logically, we have as much right to affirm as to 
deny his existence; and I suppose the world will continue 
to believe whether permission be given or not. 
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Of course this question is not settled. There are grave 
doubts concerning it among some of the keenest minds of 
the world. The atheists are not all fools now if they were 
in the time of David. A man is not to be reproached for his 
uncertainties. He who sees far enough to see the difficulty 
of believing will best appreciate the state of mind of one 
who cannot believe. The flippant and superficial are most 
easily convinced. 

I believe in God, but I cannot prove that he is. Logic 
and mathematics do not show it. Perhaps I cannot tell how 
or why, but I am convinced of it. Almost anybody can ask 
questions that puzzle me; but still I believe. Sometimes I 
wonder how human life can be divinely ordered and yet 
such monstrous wrongs committed. And again I wonder how 
it can for a moment be doubted,— good coming from evil, 
and gladness from tears. And then such a spectacle of sub- 
limity and splendor greets our vision when we lock into the 
heavens, that we say, “ Surely this is not all chance; this is 
not brought about by unguided atoms and blind forces. 
Nature cannot throw dice like this. Only a Being of infinite 
perfections can put planets and stars in such majestic array ; 
and I worship thee, O God, eternal and incomprehensible.” 
It is well to have faith in something great above us, for it 
may save our minds from lawlessness and riot and disorder. 
It is morally and intellectually wholesome to believe in 
stability and permanence, and a Being who is their source. 
It is well to believe in that which gives steadiness and tran- 
quillity and confidence. 

So while I hope for almost unimaginable progress in the 
future history of the race on the earth, and ardently wish 
for an endless life in which all souls may share, and while I 
believe, with all the faith that has been given me, in One 
who is supremely wise and good and great, I know there are 
such things as truth and falsehood, virtue and vice, sin and 
holiness; and that speculation about them, unlike what it is 
elsewhere, is not merely impertinent, but dangerous. There 
are questions about which there may be a variety of opin- 
ions: men are not called upon to be positive; the scales may 
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turn first to this side and then to that, and the judgment get 
bewildered. But there are others concerning which, for our 
moral welfare, there must be no hesitation. When the 
origin and administration of this universe are under discus- 
sion, the subject is too large for our faculties, and we can 
only make conjectures and arrive at opinions. It is not prob- 
able that the facts will ever be reached. They are inaccessi- 
ble. The human race will never have such complete knowl- 
edge of itself as to be able to tell how it came into existence, 
how it first started out of nothingness or out of some lower 
form into conscious life. And when we come to the greater 
theme of God, we feel how vain itis to strive. The thick 
walls, which mortal thought cannot scale, rise high around 
us, and we are shut into our little human realm, and can 
only inquire and guess and wonder at what is outside, and 
perhaps worshp the immensity and its eternal secret of 
which we do have sufficient perception to awe and over- 
whelm the soul. It is in this sphere that the world will 
never get beyond the domain of opinions. It may take its 
strong faith and stiff belief and misname it solid fact, but 
that will not change its nature. It will still remain belief, 
and exercise a certain influence on the hearts of those who 
hold it, and there will be a vast field for speculation and 
debate. 

But there is another field of knowledge. There is a place 
where discussion should never enter. The moralities of life 
are known. We do not simply believe them; we have the 
clearest knowledge of them. We know that there is a 
moral difference in actions. We know that all lives are not 
the same. We know that honor is one thing and baseness 
another; that purity and uncleanness are not alike; that 
courage and cowardice hold nothing in common; that open- 
browed sincerity has no fellowship with smooth-faced hypoc- 
risy; and that honor and purity and courage and sincerity 
are to be forever, and sacredly respected; while falsehood 
and baseness and vileness are to be diligently shunned and 
heartily scarned. These are facts which mankind has learned, 
and which it is pernicious to doubt. These are the things 
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that are of vital interest to our welfare. These are the 
realities though all else are shadows. These are the certain- 
ties though nothing is sure beside. 

It is to emphasize these things and give to them the 
sanction of the great hopes which we cherish, and the pro- 
found beliefs which we entertain, that we meet to confess 
our fellowship, and make new vows of fidelity to these ever- 
lasting verities, and do our utmost to conform our lives to 
their mighty behests. We need not apologize for our pray- 
ers and our songs to those who think religion is a thing of 
the past and too old for our respect; nor make excuse for 
the shortness of our belief to those who believe a great deal 
more. In the midst of all our doubts and perplexities, 
inevitable to a finite mind, we will be of good courage. 
There is much for which we may reasonably hope, for 
glorious conquests are awaiting human souls; there is a 
Being of transcendent majesty in whom we may believe, 
and instantly feel that the faith makes us worthier; and 
there are common and familiar virtues whose deep and 
divine import we may surely know. 

C. G. HOWLAND. 


MEMOIRS OF CHARLES KINGSLEY. 


Many of us caught sight of Charles Kingsley nearly 
twenty-five years ago, in reading his Hypatia,—a wonderfully 
brilliant picture of the final struggles of Christianity with 
heathenism, especially at Alexandria, in the fourth century. 
The subject had never been in such hands before, though 
our own William Ware, in Probus, has finely treated the 
whole subject in later years. We read Hypatia with painful 
interest, and saw passing before us the terrible bloody con- 
flict, and some of the strong actors of that age — Cyril, Chrys- 
ostom, Augustine — moving amidst the storm. And then we 
in this country looked back to Yeast and Alton Locke, books 
that Kingsley had written before Hypatia, in reference to the 
state of English society at the time. He sympathized with 
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the working-men ; he was almost a Chartist ; he would put 
Christianity as yeast into the unleavened dough of English 
life. He was greatly excited by the tumults of the time 
that well-nigh shook the throne. When a child, at Bristol, 
he had witnessed a Chartist mob, and, as he afterwards said, 
“That mob made me a radical, almost a Chartist”; and 
Yeast and Alton Locke were written by him, after he became 
a Christian minister, in behalf of the laboring classes. Kings- 
ley felt, as Talfourd did, — that not only justice must be done 
to the workers of England, but that sympathy must be 
given them. Talfourd, the fine poet, and author of Jon, was 
one of the Justices of the Queen’s Bench. The last day of 
his life, arrayed in the scarlet robe for the trial of criminals, 
he was deeply moved by the unusually large number of the 
accused ; and in his address to the grand jurors he spoke out 
of his humane soul. He lamented the war of classes in 
English society ; he spoke tenderly of the hard laborers, and 
their comfortless lot; and was saying that it was not merely 
justice that was needed to mend the rents and heal the 
wounds of English society: more than this, there must be 
sympathy. And, with that word “sympathy” upon his lips, 
he fell from the bench: his heart broke; and he was saved 
the pain of passing judgment upon poor offenders, who were 
sinned against before they sinned. 

Charles Kingsley stands before us now, introduced by his 
wife. She dedicates her memoirs of him, * To the beloved 
memory of a righteous man, who loved God and truth more 
than all things, —a man of untarnished honor, loyal and chiv- 
alrous, gentle and strong, stern to all forms of wrong and op- 
pression, yet most stern towards himself; who, being angry, 
yet sinned not; whose highest virtues were known only to 
his wife, his children, his servants, and the poor; who, living 
in the presence of God here, and passing through the gate of 
death, now liveth unto God forevermore.” Few husbands 
can be so commended; and the kind of commendation shows 
that she who gives it is a kindred spirit to him whose mem- 
ory she reveres. Charles Kingsley comes before us com- 

mendcd also by the love and honor of many of the noblest 
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men and women of England and the Continent. His most 
intimate friends were Prof. Maurice, Thomas Hughes, Mr. 
Tom Taylor, Frederic Robertson, Dean Howson, and Dean 
Stanley; and Max Miiller and Bunsen of Germany. Fredrika 
Bremer looked in upon him, and wrote from Sweden after- 
wards. She sent him Esaias Tegnér’s Frithiofs Saga, with 
this inscription: “To the Viking of the New age, Charles 
Kingsley; this story of the Vikings of the Old, from a 
daughter of the Vikings, his friend and admirer, Fredrika 
Bremer.” And in a letter to him she says, “I have had a 
dream, sometimes, of a young brother, like one that was 
snatched away from me in his youth,—like him, but more 
ardent, a young mind that I could like, love, sympathize 
with, quarrel with, live with, influence, be influenced by, 
follow through the thorny path, through tropical islands, 
through storm and sunshine, higher and higher ascending 
in the metamorphosis of existence. I had that dream, that 
vision again, when I saw you; and it was that which made 
me so sad at parting.” The kindly old lady and the chival- 
ric young man of thirty-three—she looked back tenderly 
from the old winter of Sweden to the young summer of the . 
Eversley rectory. 

Charles Kingsley was born in 1819. His father was a 
clergyman of the Church of England,—a man of ability, and 
respectable character. Our subject was from a sound, cou- 
rageous stock ; in all its generations loyal to England in life 
and doctrine. His mother was English, but born in the 
West Indies,—a remarkable woman, full of poetry and en- 
thusiasm, keenly alive to the charms of scenery; and her 
nature was largely in the life of her son. Charles was a pre- 
cocious child. Very early his eyes were open to Nature. 
Walter Scott, when three or four years old, was missing 
during a thunder shower, and was found in the garden, up 
in the top of an apple-tree, trying to see where the lightning 
came from, clapping his hands, and crying out, “ Bonny! bon- 
ny!” Kingsley would have been with him, up a tree, after 
the lightning. He was thoughtful; and his thoughts took 
on a serious, moral tone. With other children he played 
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preacher; and his little sermons had a deal of salt in them. 
His mother once, when he was four years old, overheard, and 
took a copy. So runs the child’s homily: “It is not right to 
fight. Honesty has no chance against stealing. Christ has 
shown us true religion. We must follow God, and not fol- 
low the devil; for, if we follow the devil, we shall go into 
that everlasting fire; and, if we follow God, we shall go to 
heaven. When the tempter came to Christ in the wilder- 
ness, and told him to make stones into bread, he said, ‘ Get 
thee behind me, Satan!’ He has given us an example how 
we should overcome the devil. Religion is reading good 
books, doing good actions, and not telling lies, and speaking 
evil, and not calling their brother fool and raca.” Then we 
have little poems that he wrote when he was between four 
and five years old, and letters. And, meantime, he had begun 
Latin; and one day as he was repeating his Latin lesson, 
looking into the fire, he stopped, and eagerly said, “ I do de- 
clare, papa, there is pyrites in the coal.” But I am more 
sorry than glad when I see precosity in children; generally 
it is a foreshadow of disease, not a promise of power. 

The little boy grew to be a keen, thoughtful, wayward 
youth. At sixteen he was placed at King’s College in 
London, and at nineteen went to Cambridge. He was not 
happy. A fiery, Berseker nature burst out into boating, swift 
riding, immense walking — fifty-three miles in one day; his 
mind was restless, moody, fitful, dissatisfied with everything 
about him. The University system galled and fretted him. 
The Church, and its forms and doctrines; and especially its 
ministers, as he had seen them at his father’s, as he said, 
“forever talking of their tithes and curates,” he treated 
with disrespect. Meantime, he read and studied as he 
pleased, very intensely, if at all, and was regarded as a 
young man of remarkable ability, and a proficient in certain 
kinds of knowledge, but sharply defiant of established order 
and rule; and off fishing and hunting, despite college law 
and lessons. 

About this time he met the young lady who afterward 
became his wife,—a superior person, we must infer from 
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these memoirs. A strong love grew up between them, and - 
a change came over him. His restlessness was in a measure 
calmed : he turned himself to the regular studies, and in the 
last months of college life won high honors in classics and 
mathematics ; and we find him rejoicing. “Saved, saved!” he 
exclaims,— “saved from unbelief; saved from wild savage 
life,and perhaps worse!” He had thought of coming to 
America, to plunge into the rough border life of the Buffalo 
hunters, to get freedom. 

We find this record made when he was twenty-two. “My 
birthright. I have been for the last hour on the seashore, 
not dreaming, but thinking deeply and strongly, and forming 
determinations which are to affect my destiny through time 
and through eternity. Before the sleeping earth, and the 
sleepless sea and stars, I have devoted myself to God, —a 
vow never, if he gives me the faith I pray for, to be recalled.” 
Coleridge, Carlyle, Maurice, were the authors that took hold 
of him at this time. 

Now he is determined to enter the church as a minister. 
With his whole soul he made the preparation. He does not 
tell us how he solved, or got around difficulties in ritual and 
doctrine which had troubled him; but we find him at twenty- 
three curate of Eversley, and at once devoting himself with 
a keen and solemn interest to his work. 

It might seem a wonderful coming down for the fiery 
youth, the prize man of Cambridge, the bold rider, the’ 
chivalric gentleman ; for Eversley was a poor place indeed,— 
a few scattered hamlets in a large territory; the people 
ignorant and poor; the church neglected; and hardly any- 
thing to be called a school. But he went to work, preached 
to the few who came to hear, and led them in their worship ; 
spent some hours each week in a miserable school-room, ten 
feet square and eight feet high. Then he got close to his 
people, visiting them. 

A young man of Oxford, one of the many whom Kingsley 
drew to Eversley, writes ‘of the pastor among his parish- 
ioners : — 


Nothing was ever more real than Kingsley’s parish visiting. He 
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believed absolutely in the message he bore to the poor, and the health his 
ministrations conveyed to their souls; but he was, at the same time, a 
zealous sanitary reformer, and cared for their bodies also. ‘I was with 
him once when he visited a man sick of a fever. The atmosphere of the 
little ground-floor bed-room was horrible; and, before the rector said a 
word, he ran up-stairs, and, to the great astonishment of the family, bored, 
with a large auger he had brought with him, several holes above the bed’s 
head for ventilation. His reading in the sick-room, and his words, were 
wholly free from cant. The Psalms and the Prophets, with judicious 
omissions, seemed to gain new meaning as he read them; and his after 
words were always cheerful and hopeful. Sickness, in his eyes, seemed 
always to sanctify and purify. He would say, with the utmost modesty, 
that the patient endurance of the poor taught him, day by day, lessons 
which he took back again, as God’s message, to the bed-side from which 
he had learned them. 

One great element of his success in his intercourse with his parish- 
ioners was his abounding humor and fun. He had the strongest belief 
that laughter and humor were elements in the nature of God himself. 
This abounding humor has with some its dangers. Not so with Kingsley. 
No man loved a good story better than he; but there was always in what 
he told, or what he suffered himself to hear, a good and pure moral under- 
lying what might be coarse in expression. While he would laugh with 
the keenest sense of amusement at what might be simply broad, he had 
the most utter scorn and loathing for all that could debase and degrade. 
He was the most reverent of men; though he would say things that 
seemed daring, because people were unaccustomed to hear sacred things 
named without a pious snuffle. 

On week-day evenings he frequently held a “cottage lecture,” or short 
service in a cottage, for the old and feeble who lived at a distance from 
church. To this he would sally forth in a fisherman’s knitted blouse, if 
the night were wet or cold. 

Old and new friends came to the Rectory as he grew famous; and the 
drawing-room evening conversations and reading included many of the 
most remarkable persons of the day. And I know that those evening 
talks kept more than one from Rome, and weaned more than one from 
vice ; while others had doubts to faith removed, which had long paralyzed 
the energy of their lives. 


While thus indefatigable in parish work, he was in corre- 
spondence with the leading minds, studying widely, and, 
through his sympathy with the suffering classes coming 
more and more upon the ground of reform, and beginning to 
write those remarkable books,—The Saint’s Tragedy, Yeast, 
Alton Locke, articles and lectures, that great study of history, 
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Hypatia, and many other books,— nearly forty in all, poetry 
and prose. Active, intense, rapid in all work, he accom- 
plished in each ten years more than most men do in a life- 
time. 

From twenty-five to thirty, he was deep in sympathy with 
the chartists, not only writing books, but in lectures and 
addresses. He said, “Yes; I see you are wronged; but 
don’t go into strikes and mobs; and don’t plunge into 
atheism, nor trample down humane instincts, making bad 
worse. Be patient; for, as sure as you live, God reigns, and 
things are getting righted,—slowly, indeed, but surely.” 
And once he cried out, “I am a chartist.” “I am with you; 
but hold to the hope of the Christian religion.” And once 
he signed a stirring appeal, “A Working Parson.” His 
influence was very great among the working-classes,—so 
bold, prompt, sympathetic, they listened to him; and he 
drew to him some of their leaders, and had letters from 
many. 

His course brought upon him sharp censure from high 
places, and a flood of misrepresentation and abuse. In 
reference to a friendly remonstrance, and an effort to with- 
hold. him from reform service, he writes: “I will not bea 
liar. I will speak in season and out of season. I will not 
shun to declare the whole counsel of God. I will not take 
counsel with flesh and blood. My path is clear; and I will 
follow it. He who died for me—shall I not trust him 
through whatsoever new and strange paths he may lead me?” 
This was when he was twenty-nine. As he grew older, and 
thought more of the gain of right, however slow, his hot 
earnestness against wrong cooled a little. His health, too, 
was broken by his intense life, and he was less prominent as 
a reformer. But I do not believe he ever ate his words, or 
went back on the honest enthusiasm of his younger years. 
I do not see how the Broad Churchmen of England can 
sign all the articles, and believe as they seem to do; but I 
am sure Charles Kingsley did not compromise in any bad 
sense. Like John Bright, Thomas Hughes, Robertson, Dean 
Stanley, I suppose he tried to keep old England on her feet, 

8 
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while the errors and wrongs of ages were being outrooted 
and left behind. 

Life went on in the parish of Eversley; the curate has 
become the rector. The old church which had been left to 
decay has been put in good repair; and, instead of the two or 
three dozens of hearers, it is filled with worshippers. The 
villagers and farmers have been sought after, interested, and 
brought to church. Officers from the national camps at 
Sandhurst and Aldershot, a few miles away, don’t mind the 
distance, and are in the congregation. Veterans of the 
Crimea are there; and some families of distinction are glad 
to come to Eversley Church. All classes heard remarkable 
preaching there; and an earnest, noble life stood up as the 
background to the fine sermons. Some one has said that 
Kingsley preached better there, surrounded by his poor 
people, than he ever did anywhere else, though in such 
distinguished positions afterward. 

Meantime, we look into the rectory: the minister is hard 
at work, watching the events and tendencies of the times,— 
war in the Crimea, mutiny in India,— writing articles, books, 
preparing sermons; called here and there to give courses of 
lectures on science, or addresses to Chartists ; writing letters 
to all manner of persons,— burdened, laboring people, sol- 
diers, sailors, unbelievers,— who have written to him. His 
books have published him as a man with mind, heart, and 
hand open and ready to help. He is keenly sensitive, and 
bears a load of anxious thought; and often, even in hours of 
success, he would say to that wife who was so much to him, 
“How glad I shall be when it is all over!” He had the 
keenest sense of responsibleness. Some are afraid to die: 
Charles Kingsley was afraid to live. And yet there was a 
joyous, bounding impulse that would lift him above his 
cares; and he would rush out of his study, throw off his 
burden, and his children would hail his coming with 
delight; then he was one of them,—simple and tender as 
the youngest, a companion to the oldest,—and out they 
would go to the lawn, to the field, to romp and play; to 
study birds, butterflies, and flowers, wisely blending knowl- 
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edge with recreation. Beautiful pictures of these home 
scenes with wife and children are given us in his memoirs. 
And here is the secret of his endurance. So keenly sensitive 
as he was, and with such terrible earnestness, and bearing 
a load of cares and anxieties,— for his notions of reform 
drew upon him sharp attack and serious blame,— he could 
not have lived through those years,— from thirty to forty of 
his age,— had he not enjoyed the charming relaxation of his 
home. With that wise, loving wife, and with his children, 
and with God, he got refreshment and strength, so that he 
could bear the hurtling arrows of newspapers and reviews ; 
could bear to hear that Dr. Whewell, of Cambridge, was 
dreadfully offended with his strictures upon the universities, 
in Alton Locke ; he could bear to stand in a London congre- 
gation, where he had been invited to speak his mind, in 
reference to the laboring classes, and be reproached publicly 
by the rector who had invited him; and to be silenced by 
the Bishop of London, who withdrew his inhibition soon 
after, when he knew what Mr. Kingsley had said. It makes 
us think of Garrison and May and Phillips, in their anti- 
slavery work, to hear of Kingsley in that London Congrega- 
tion, where Robertson and Thomas Hughes and Hansard, 
and Maurice had all they could do to prevent mob-violence 
from the working-men who had witnessed Kingsley’s solemn 
earnestness in sermon and devotional service, and then heard 
. him blamed by the clergyman who had invited him to 
speak. 

Again, Kingsley was helped to bear all this by his exuber- 
ant, bounding spirit. He would leap out of his labors and 
burdens into sports, as jocund as a boy. One day, after 
hours of hard thinking and writing, just as he was called to 
dinner in the late afternoon, a great disturbance suddenly 
came into the grounds of the parsonage,— hounds and horse- 
men; a fox had gone that way, and here were country 
squires and young bloods in pursuit. A friend had lent 
Kingsley an old hunter-horse: and in a trice he had him out 
of the barn, and was on his back; and away he went, horse 
and rider in sympathy. 



































The parson soon was among the 
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foremost. Away over hill and plain, fence and hedge, they 
went, and then a muddy brook,— two or three of the best, 
and Kingsley among them, were carried clean over with a 
leap; but the larger number were plunged into the mud 
and water, and none but the bold, swift riders, the minister 
among them, were “in at the death.” And then the hard 
thinker, his blood quick at every extremity, and his brain 


free, rode home ready for his dinner, without dyspepsia for 
an after-piece. 


And more, and better than this, Kingsley’s religious faith 
buoyed him up, when without it he would have sunk and 
died. He suffered terribly on account of the slaughter and 
death in the Crimean war. He wrote :— 


These things are very bitter; the only comfort in them is, that they 
awaken us out of the luxurious, frivolous, unreal dream,—full, nevertheless, 
of harsh judgments and dealings forth of damnation,— in which we have 
been so long; and lead us to trust in the living Father, who is really and 
practically governing this world, and all worlds, and who willeth that 
none should perish ; and therefore has not forgotten, nor suddenly begun 
to hate or torment one poor soul which has passed out of this life into 
some other, on that accursed Crimean soil. All are in our Father's 
hands; and, as David says, “ Though they go down to hell, he is there.” 
O blessed thought! more blessed to me just now than the other 
thought,— that, if they ascend into heaven, he is there. 


A leader among the Chartists, Thomas Cooper, a very 
earnest, strong man, was brought by Kingsley to Chris- 
tianity, and became a dear friend and fellow-laborer in help- 
ing the working-classes. The rude, strong man was appalled 
by what he thought he found in Christianity about retribu- 
tion. Kingsley writes :— 


Be of good cheer. When the wicked man turneth from his wicked- 
ness, then, there and then, he shall save himself alive, as you seem to be 
consciously doing; and all his sins and iniquity shall not be mentioned 
to him. What is your measure of guilt, I know not; but this I know, 
that, as long as you keep the sense of your guilt alive in your own mind, 
you will remain justified in God’s mind; as long as you set your sins 
before your face, he will set them behind his back. Do you ask how I 
know this? I will not quote texts, though there are dozens; I will not 
quote my own experience, though I could honestly; I will only say that 
such a moral law is implied in the very idea of our Father in heaven. 
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You express dissatisfaction with the “soft indulgence” which Maurice 
and I attribute to God. Iam sure you mistake us. No men are more 
ready to say — I, at least, from experience — that it is a fearful thing to 
fall into the hands of the living God. All we say is, God is just, and 
rewards every man according to his work. My belief is, that God will 
punish, and has punished already somewhat, every wrong thing I ever 
did, unless I repent,— that is, change my behavior therein,— and that his 
slightest blow is enough to break bone and marrow. But as for saying of 
any human being I ever saw on earth, that there is no hope for them; 
that even if, under the bitter smart of just punishment, they opened their 
eyes to their folly, and altered their minds, even then that God would not 


forgive them,—as for saying that, I will not for all the world and the 
rulers thereof. 


But I like your revulsion into stern puritan vengeance; it is a lunge 
too far in the opposite way, like Carlyle’s; but anything is better than 
the belief that our Lord Jesus Christ was sent into the world to enable 


bad men to be infinitely rewarded without really doing anything worth 
rewarding. 


Charles Kingsley reverently put from him the idea of ever- 
lasting, hopeless torment, as Farrar, Canon also of West- 
minster, has lately done in his cathedral ministry. And, 
while the churches are in serious concern for their old land- 
marks, we may be grateful, and honor our fathers, Unitarian 
and Universalist, that, more than forty years ago, they saw 
the right meaning of the Scriptures, and rejected this terri- 
ble doctrine, that would dishonor God, and, if believed, 
crush man. 

So with his cheering views of God’s government, Kingsley 
endured. But the day must overcome the night. Intelli- 
gence, power, honesty, won their way. Old England could 
not get along without Charles Kingsley. What if the uni- 
versities did think that he had roughly trod upon their gouty 
feet in some of his books; the public sentiment carried him 
to Cambridge as Professor of Modern History. And then, 
when he was forty years old, he was appointed one of the 
preachers in ordinary, chaplain to the queen, and a teacher 
to the Prince of Wales. 

All this work went on,—at Eversley, at Cambridge, at 
Buckingham Palace, with lectures to ladies in London, and 
lectures in Edinburgh, and letters so full of life to Maurice 
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and Hughes and Bunsen and Stanley and John Stuart Mill, 
and others of foremost men. 

At fifty, Kingsley received a note from Mr. Gladstone as 
Prime Minister, announcing to him that he was made a 
Canon of Chester. Dean Howson was alarmed when he 
heard that the author of Alton Locke was coming to his 
cathedral fellowship; but he received him kindly, and 
became his warm friend. Resigning his professorship at 
Cambridge, Kingsley took up the work at Chester. His 
preaching in the cathedral created an era in the city’s life. 
Large, earnest congregations filled the venerable forms with 
new life. Then outside the church he lectured on science, 
botany, and geology. He was prepared for anything. Men 
and women gathered about him. He went with them on 
excursions, studying flowers and rocks; and ‘he established 
a permanent scientific association, and was the soul of it. 

Chester was afflicted with horse-races in its neighborhood, 
and the attendant betting and gambling. The new Canon 
was besought to do something about it. So he wrote a 
letter to the young men of Chester : — 


My pear YounG MEN, — The human race may, for practical purposes, 
be divided into three parts: 1st. Honest men who mean to do right, and 
do it; 2d. Knaves who mean to do wrong, and do it; 3d. Fools who mean 
to do which ever is pleasanter; and these last may be divided again into 
black fools, who would rather do wrong, but dare not, unless it is the 
fashion ; and white fools, who would rather do right, but dare not, unless 
it is the fashion. 


He only hopes to do something for the white fools, and so to 
them he writes—and with cute sense. But Dean Howson 
and the people of Chester only kept Kingsley parts of two 
years. Then came to him another letter from the prime 
minister, with the approbation of the queen, appointing him 
to a Canonry at Westminster. Still holding his home at 
Eversley, and there a part of the year, he undertook what 
came to him, and went up and took his place and duties 
amid the venerable associations of Westminster Abbey. 
Dean Stanley gave him most cordial welcome. After preach- 
ing in the Abbey, he wrote to his wife with a tender humil- 
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ity: “If I could have the ear of such an audience, what 
could I ask for more?” He made a grand beginning,—so 
thoroughly able, so solemnly earnest. He is now fifty-four 
years old—and has not long to live. Broken health has 
once sent him to the Continent, and once to the West Indies ; 
and now again he must stop work. 

In 1874, he was here in our country. Whittier met him 
in Boston, and writes how he was impressed with his moral 
and religious earnestness. The poet naturally spoke of his 
novels and poems; and almost roughly Kingsley put litera- 
ture aside, and plunged into the depths of duty, religion, 
God. One of the manliest of men, our favorite poet calls 
him. 

He went with Cyrus Field to California. Sunday, May 24, 
1874, he preached in the Yosemite Valley. Two days pre- 
vious, Mr. Field telegraphed to Dean Stanley that he was 
with Mr. Kingsley and his daughter, and that he would 
preach on the 24th in the Yosemite Valley. On that Whit- 
Sunday, Dean Stanley, in Westminster Abbey, preached from 
the one hundred and fourth Psalm, 2, 14, 15, 24; and he 
said : — 

This very day, so I learned yesterday by that electric flash which unites 
the Old and the New Worlds together, a gifted member of this Collegiate 
Church, whose discourses have riveted the attention of vast congregations 
in this Abbey, and who is able to combine the religious and scientific 
aspects of Nature better than any man living, is on this very day, perhaps 
in this hour, preaching in the most beautiful spot on the face of the 


earth. Let me from this pulpit faintly echo the enthusiasm which I 
doubt not inspires his burning words. 


When Dean Stanley wrote that Canon Kingsley was 
able to unite the religious and scientific aspects of Nature 
better than any man living, he had not read those remarka- 
ble sermons of Starr King, preached in California, and lately 
published,— “ Living Water from Lake Tahoe,” and “ Les- 
sons from the Sierra Nevada.” Now I hope he has read 
them; for he is a man to appreciate genius and piety in 
whatever branch of the Church they appear. 

Mr. Kingsley returned to his home at Eversley in the 
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summer of 1874. He had been sick in Colorado; and, 
weary with travel and the voyage, his health was feeble. 
The weather was warm when he reached Eversley, and 
there was much sickness among his poor parishioners, and 
many deaths. His assistant was absent; and he gave him- 
self without reserve, as he always had, to his flock. 

When the time came in September for him to preach in 
the Abbey, he went up to take his work, but he was very 
weak. Great congregations came to hear, and he fulfilled 
every expectation: but he could not go on; he was ex- 
hausted. His wife, too, was very sick at Eversley, and he 
went to her. Then he returned to the Abbey, and preached 
a few times with wonderful unction, that seemed caught 
from the life to come, which indeed was so near. And then 
he must stop, fatally broken, worn out at fifty-five. He 
went to Eversley; and there is his grave amid the homes 
of his flock. 

I have no time even for the words of Max Miiller about 
his funeral, which drew together a remarkable assemblage of 
all sorts of people, — working-men and nobility; gypsies and 
bishops; the poor parishioners, and the representatives of the 
Queen and of the Prince of Wales. Nor can I speak of the 
eulogies, except that of his eldest son, at the time a civil- 
engineer in our country. When he heard of his father’s 
death and of his mother’s sickness, he wrote : — 

I feel as if a huge ship had broken up piece by piece, plank by plank, 
and we children were left clinging to one strong spar alone,— God. Ah! 
how many shoals and quicksands he piloted me through by his wonder- 


ful love, knowledge, and endurance,— that great father of ours, the dust 
of whose shoes we are not worthy to kiss. 


G. W. Hosmer. 
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DR. HEDGE’S “WAYS OF THE SPIRIT.” * 


We do not wonder that this pregnant volume of Dr. 
Hedge has not received much public attention from our own 
critics, or those of other Christian communions. It is too 
weighty, significant, and exceptional to be treated lightly 
and pleasantly, to be noticed in an off-hand manner, or sum- 
marized and characterized with a few strokes of the pen. 
None, indeed, can even read and understand it without a 
large and varied culture in almost all realms of thought, 
imagination, philosophy, and science. It presupposes ac- 
quaintance not only with history in general, and ecclesiasti- 
cal history in particular, but with the whole record of phil- 
osophic speculation, the literature of all nations, and the relig- 
ious opinions of all peoples. Coming from a man eminent 
among the few that represent and crown the culture of our 
time and country —a thinker, scholar, poet, and master of 
expression,— it addresses itself only to a culture that in some 
degree corresponds to the author’s own. It assumes in its 
readers a freedom from prejudice, sectarianism, and prepos- 
session of schools and cliques, that must confine its range of 
immediate influence within very narrow limits. It never 
stoops to ignorance or weakness of mind, or seeks to pro- 
pitiate by accommodation to prejudices, or even elementary 
dealing with popular errors. Academic in its spirit and 
style, it requires academic training in its readers. Candid 
to the last degree, only those adorned with that crowning 
grace of culture can read it without continual shocks to 
their intellectual and religious habits. Yet so wide and 
comprehensive is its spirit, that those who might quarrel 
with its radicalism are checked by its superlative conserva- 
tism; and those who might object to its conservatism are 
confronted with a radicalism that goes lower than their own. 
It is more radical and more conservative than any serious 


* Ways of the Spirit,and Other Essays. By Frederick Henry Hedge. Boston: 
Roberts Brothers. 1877. 
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work on religion within the compass of our reading. Its 
charity for the past equals its claim for faith in the present 
and hope for the future. It is profoundly scholastic, and 
yet alive with universal and present sympathies,— the odor 
of the library mixed with the scent of the open air. It 
destroys and constructs —sword in one hand, and trowel in 
the other —with equal energy. It is rationalistic in the 
extreme, and historical and reverent to an equal extreme. 
It is daring and original, but tender and protective of old 
opinions. It is resolutely Christian, but as eminently uni- 
versal in its sympathy with all non-Christian or anti-Chris- 
tian forms of faith and piety. It is supremely devoted to 
the pursuit and love of truth; but it recognizes the truth of 
fiction as well as the truth of fact; subjective as well as 
objective truth; truth to the imagination and the heart as 
well as to the understanding. Characteristically intellectual, 
it honors the spiritual above the intelligible, and defends 
the value and truth of symbols whose falsities of form it 
plainly recognizes. What is to be done with a work that is 
consistent throughout, and is on both sides of every ques- 
tion, so that radical and conservative might draw from its 
arsenal weapons brighter and stronger than they find in 
their own armories wherewith to slay each other? The man 
who so skilfully answers himself leaves little for critics to 
say! He anticipates all objections, and fortifies and occu- 
pies all the positions from which he might otherwise be 
assailed. Fly toa higher ground to command any one of 
his fortresses, and he has been there before you, and has his 
own guns trained upon the spot! He is more radical than 
Parker or Frothingham, more conservative than Channing 
or Gannett. With the breadth of theologidal sympathy that 
marked Maurice, he has the historical insight of the elder 
Arnold, the literary finish and grace of Stanley, and a poetic 
and philosophic interpretiveness that belongs to none of them. 
If Goethe had been a theologian, he would have thought 
and written like our author; and if Hedge had been as 
much a poet as he is a theologian, he would have been the 
American Goethe. He is a poet, although not quite as 
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much so as he is a philosopher and a theologian; but none 
but persons of poetic temperament can do full justice to his 
thoughts ‘or his style. His very conception of the fountain 
of thought and life is a poet’s idea of the Infinite Poet who 
has sung out the creation as one concordant symphony,— all 
its dissonances, deeper harmonies, all its imperfect chords 
and unfinished motives, preludes of a yet progressive, but 
preéstablished diapason that shall flood the universe with its 
swelling crescendo of beauty, joy, and love. 

The fundamental note of Dr. Hedge’s theology and phi- 
losophy (they are in perfect harmony) is struck in his first 
essay, “The Way of History.” His first sentence really 
gives us the method of his work, and justifies its existence, 
seeing that it could not have been written by any one ata 
much earlier period. “ History, in the sense of a systematic 
survey of the progress of society, based on the principle of a 
necessary order of human development, is emphatically a 
modern science.” The ancients had no universal history. 
The “first chapters of the Bible contain more important con- 
tributions to the science of history than all the classics.” 
Vico, in 1725, in his Principles of a New Science Relative to 
a Common Nature of Nations, first asserted the principle of 
a divine necessity,— that is, of a natural law in historic proc- 
esses and revolutions. Since his day, Montesquieu, Lessing, 
Herder, Fichte, Krause, and Hegel have advanced the idea, 
and established the doctrine, of historic necessity. But how 
can historic necessity be reconciled with the free-will of the 
human actors who seem to make history? The objection 
“disappears in the large dynamic of history.” “ Freedom 
and necessity are seen to be different factors of one move- 
ment,— freedom the human, necessity the divine.” The 
history-makers are those, says Hegel, “whose private pur- 
poses contain the substance of that which is willed by the 
spirit of the world.” ; 

Assuming that the course of history is governed by nat- 
ural laws, how far are those laws discoverable and demon- 
strable by scientific investigation? Only as yet in part, 
but enough, at least, to found a science on. The subject of 
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this science is man; or, man in society,— man, the subject of 
progressive development. It presents three distinct topics: 
man, society or the State, and social progress. 

1. Man. To the catholic eye of history he is one, whether 
he sprung from one pair or not. The historic nations have 
descended from one original. Man, as the subject of history, 
is one. We have nothing to do with him prior to the period 
when history finds him; so that the old question between 
the theologians, who make him a superior being at his start, 
and the philosophers, who make him a savage, need not 
burden us with its difficulties. But when did historic man 
begin? Actual history and written history are nearly 
related, and cannot exist independently of each other. The 
intellectual life of man begins with the birth of conscious- 
ness. And history is the record of the intellectual life of 
society ; it begins with the self-consciousness of society. It 
dates from the time when man associates in civil bonds 
under fixed and accepted laws. History is coeval with 
civility,— that is, with the formation of States. 

2. Society or the State. It is not with man absolute, or as 
such, but with man conditioned by social organizations, that 
the science of history is concerned. These organizations — 
monarchical, republican, democratic, or despotic -— are the 
stated conditions of man’s development, by which he satis- 
fies two pressing demands of his nature,— liberty and right. 
These are both the product of the State. Rosseau main- 
tained a so-called state of nature, as the condition and era of 
a freedom now lost. The term “natural,” in this sense, is a 
foolish limitation of nature. Civilization is the product of 
human nature. .The notion of an antecedent, natural liberty 
surrendered to society, by contract or otherwise, is a pure 
fiction. Liberty is not a natural, but an acquired possession, 
—the product of reflection, legislation, of scientific adjust- 
ment. It is the child of the State. The State, too, is the 
parent and condition of morality. Morality, as a sentiment, 
is innate. Morality, as fact, is the product of law. Prop- 
erty has developed the idea of right, in which all morality is 
founded. Property began with agriculture. To till the 
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land, it was necessary to enclose it; first, for the property of 
the tribe, then for private use. The first tiller of the ground, 
Cain, was the first city-builder and civilizer, according to 
Hebrew tradition. By the stricter relations between man 
and man, by civil jurisprudence, making the moral sense of 
the wisest the rule for all, and by wedded life — parent and 
nurse of domestic virtues,— the State further develops the 
moral life of society. States are at once the theme and 
organ of history. 

3. Social progress. The world’s history is not an aimless 
succession of events. Events follow each other by a neces- 
sary order; the order is rational. As civil society is the 
topic, so progress is the method of history. But progress in 
what and whitherward? Progress in liberty, answers Hegel. 
Progress first in the idea, and then in the thing. Let us 
rather say, progress in social organization, a more compre- 
hensive interest, of which liberty is one element among 
many. The end, hypothetical indeed, may be postulated as 
a State combining the greatest freedom of the individual 
with the greatest compactness of social union, and securing 
to all the individuals the utmost advantage in their connec- 
tion with each other. 

The condition of all development is antagonism. War is 
a normal crisis in human affairs, and must, therefore, occupy 
a large share in the world’s annals. War, condemned justly 
by Christian ethics, so far as it originates in or enkindles ma- 
levolent passions, has its objective, providential side from 
which it may be defended. 

Besides this antagonism of contrary elements, social prog- 
ress is conditioned by a principle of alternation within itself, 
which causes it to swing between opposite attractions, so 
that progress is spiral,—at once revolutionary and progres- 
sive. There is a periodicity in these alternations, which 
indicates a calculable law. Migration is an example, of 
which we have several great epochs. 1. The dispersion of 
the builders of Babel,—a necessary reaction on a period of 
premature concentration, which may have covered a period 
of five hundred years. 2. After five centuries, the coloniza- 
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tion of Asia Minor, Pheenicia, Palestine, Greece, Italy, ap- 
pears to have been a reaction against the excessive spiritual- 
ism of the old Asiatic politics. It lasted a thousand years. 
3. Next, the sensualism of Greek and Roman civilization 
encountered a reaction in Christianity which required new 
races and regions, in- and through which to develop its 
ideas; and the exodus from the northern barbarians began, 
and the flood ran for a thousand years. 4. Five centuries 
were consumed in consolidating the European monarchies, 
sometimes in harmony, sometimes in antagonism, but always 
within the bands of the Church of Rome. 5. Then Church 
and State became oppressive, and the Protestant Reforma- 
tion redressed the balance. The New World gave this 
period its opportunity of migration. 

Another example of periodicity in history is the alter- 
nation of the positive and negative forces of the mind, 
imagination, and reflection. Asiatic civilization is con- 
trolled by imagination; Greek, by reflection. “ Reflection 
encounters imagination in the Gulf of Salamis, and puts 
a limit to his sway.” Then came the brief era of Greek 
and Roman culture,—the blossom-time of*art and song, 
philosophy and science,—the period of happy equilibrium 
between imagination and reflection. Again, the negative 
pole prevailed. Plutarch inquires “why the oracles cease 
to give answers”; and a voice from Paxos proclaims, 
“Great Pan is dead!” The Longobards and Franks came 
to revive the perished world! The age of reflection ends. 
The world’s stage is cleared for a new act of the great 
drama. The actors are harnessed warriors and scarlet 
priests. The age of the Argonauts reappears in the Cru- 
sades. Europe hurls herself upon Asia. Again there was a 
day when the empire of imagination was checked; and now 
by the pen and not the sword. Martin Luther wielded it ; 
and this second age of reflection comprises in its unexpired 
period the great names. of modern literature and science 
from Galileo to Humboldt, from Shakespeare to Goethe. 

We have given this full abstract of Dr. Hedge’s first essay 
—‘“ The Way of History” — because it exhibits his broad 
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method, as well as his large spirit, and because it lays the 
foundation of his whole building. His method is the histori- 
cal; and what distinguishes him among liberal thinkers, and 
especially among liberal divines, is his mastering historic 
sense. This is so rare among transcendentalists and ideal- 
ists that it gives a peculiar value and weight to his teachings. 
For, being a transcendentalist and idealist of the first water, 
he thus gives a substantial and transferable value to a phi- 
losophy commonly found only in the air. His bird has a 
nest and a habitat; it springs from the ground, and returns 
to it, instead of being seen only on vanishing wing and near 
the clouds. 

There can be little doubt that theology, in the last gen- 
eration, suffered both amputation and paralysis of parts by 
the prevalence of the unhistoric method. How brief a time 
has elapsed since religious opinions were examined and 
judged without any regard to their time and place, in 
their relations only to absolute ideas, and not to human 
wants and circumstances? Happily, we have nearly done 
with talking about true and false religions. Zoroaster and 
Mohammed have ceased to be mere impostors. We do not 
turn wholly ignorant, and therefore merely scornful eyes 
upon the piety of heathen nations. Romanism has become a 
subject of respectful and even grateful contemplation and 
study; and “the scarlet woman” is ruddy with the blood of 
our common humanity, and not merely with the reflection of 
the flames of the pit. 

Orthodoxy, so-called, begins to be inquired of not merely 
for its formal errors, but its essential truths; and the ques- 
tion of liberals is not only what its dogmas fail of to meet 
the needs of our time, but also what they reflect of the 
demands of their own. It is doubtful whether the history 
of the times, when they had fullest credence, does more to 
explain their origin than they do in their unburied remains 
to explain the circumstances and conditions under which 
alone they could have come to birth or lived and flourished. 
As from the extinct lizards, whose gigantic bones fill 
Silurian formations, we learn the flora and the meteoric con- 
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ditions of the earth’s atmosphere at the age when our planet 
could sustain such offspring, so we know the stage of devel- 
opment at which humanity stood when these theological 
dogmas originated and prevailed. They matcl: each other ; 
and no religion, and no stage of any religion, which does not 
match a people’s general condition, or supply its urgent 
wants, can obtain or long keep possession and sway of its 
mind and heart. Religions have a truth to the human heart 
which is not necessarily a truth in themselves. The key 
that unlocks the door may be a clumsy, ill-made, rusty key, 
and destined to be wholly laid aside when new locks come 
in fashion, but for the time it is worth any number of better 
keys ttat will not turn the wards of the lock that bars our 
way. We must give over judging religions or theologies out 
of their working-places and proper times. When they are 
relatively true, meeting the wants of their believers, and 
supplying a. motive that elevates them a step, they are true 
in the important sense of meeting the case in hand. Of 
course the final test of truth is its power to withstand the 
changes of time and circumstances. The key that fits many 
locks is a master-key. The truth that fits many nations and 
many eras is a master-truth. The religion that is at home 
in the largest number of countries, and among the freest 
developments of other interests beside its own, that requires 
least artificial protection and least machinery, is the one that 
must survive, because it is the fittest; and its fitness is the 
evidence of its larger truth. 

Religions that will not fall into the line of civilization, but 
must stay aside, and perpetuate a peculiar social climate in 
which alone they can exist, are often of long life; but it is 
like the life of the toad in the rock,— give it air, and it dies! 
They live long by making life so mean and scanty in its 
requirements that it does not waste itself. with its own 
energies, or encounter any risks from change or enterprise. 
They are like vehicles stored in the stable, whose axles, 
unlike those in use, do not wear out swiftly, but only rust 
out slowly. Make it a part of a religion that it must not be 
handled or examined, but only obeyed and trusted, and it 
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will last in spite of its intrinsic incredibleness just as long as 
its priests are more powerful than the people’s curiosity. 
Religions, however, are not influential for good in proportion 
to the length or strength of their special influence. The less 
special,— that is, the more in sympathy with other legiti- 
mate interests of humanity,—the more precious and the 
more divine. Religions which build themselves up, and not 
humanity; which crowd commerce, liberty, literature, life, 
aside to make room for their gorgeous processions; which 
raise the cathedral, where the homes of the people ought to 
stand, and overshadow their humble tenements with its 
stately towers,—are simply provisional, and prove not the 
power of truth, but the tremendous influence of organized 
prelacy and consecrated superstition. 

There is some warrant for saying that the author of this 
book does not—in his optimistic view of history and his 
counter-play of the active and negative currents in the 
heart of humanity, do full justice to the insurrectionary and 
resistant power latent in the souls of men, which sometimes 
enables truth vindicated by noble hearts to swim against 
the common tide; nay, to reverse it, and to give a liberty 
and a saving impulse to generations that were otherwise the 
patient victims of organized tyranny, and a disfranchisement 
made natural by habit. Nor in his “large dynamic of his- 
tory” does he fully allow for the fact that, humanity cannot 
and must not practise the patience of God, which is from ever- 
lasting to everlasting. Nothing has been less honorable to 
humanity than its patience with itself and its circumstances, 
under some soporific opiate of submission to fate, to God, to 
princes, or conditions. The noblest nations have been not 
those that mherited, but those that won their freedom ; the 
noblest eras in religion, those in which saints have claimed 
the knowledge of God for themselves, in spite of forbidding 
priesthoods and frowning churches; the noblest men, those 
who have made, and not accepted their circumstances. The 
reformers of political creeds and religious symbols have been 
the greatest benefactors of the race. Any optimism that 
discourages this right and duty of protest and revolt; that 
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forbids revolution, and only welcomes slow reform, is too 
akin to fatalism to find a welcome in the occidental world. 
Doubtless our author fully accepts this qualification; but it 
will not always be felt by his readers. 

Dr. Hedge’s definition of religion is the broadest possible : 
“ The life of the sentiments, as contradistinguished from that 
of the understanding; of the sentiments turned from self, 
and directed to objects sought and cherished for their own 
sake, with no reflex view to private advantage.” He con- 
siders the more common definition — “ homage paid to super- 
human power”—as more technical, although true, even 
allowing it to include the homage paid to brute creatures 
and inanimate things. It is the mystery in them that is 
adored, and that is always superhuman. 

But religion, though the greatest, and, in its possibilities, 
the most beneficent of powers, is also the most fruitful 
source of evils,—source of crimes, persecutions, madness, 
and despair. “The soul,” says Novalis, “is the most active 
of poisons.” “Religion is the soul of mortal life: when 
misdirected or over-urged, it becomes, instead of an animat- 
ing force, a consuming fire.” This is true, to an equal 
degree, of all the great motive powers of humanity, and 
must not, we think, be regarded as true of religion in any 
other sense. 

Love itself, the music of life, runs its long gamut down 
from the purest and most disinterested affections of the soul 
to the most beastly revels of the senses. Its highest octave 
is in harmony with the chords of heavenly harps; its lowest 
is synchronous with the bacchanal sports of fauns or the 
orgies of brothels. One of the commonest forms of injustice 
to human nature and to its author has been, in past time, 
the ,characterization of the passions by their perversion or 
superfluity of activity. There is not one passion in human 
nor in animal life that has not some indispensable service to 
render to the races that are subject to it. The evils that 
attend it are like the conflagrations of houses and towns 
incident to the precious uses of fire; and, as these compare 
with the blessings of warmth and cookery and domestic 
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cheer and comfort, so do the excesses of the passions with 
their service. Religion, as the deepest and most permanent 
of human passions or affections, necessarily has the largest 
exposure to injurious abuses,—as the monarch of a people 
can do more harm, as well as more good, than any one of 
his subjects. It is with religion as it is with free-will. 
Free-will makes us capable of virtue, but it leaves us 
exposed to sin,—the darkest cf evils. Religion makes us 
capable of knowing and loving and following the highest 
and holiest; but it exposes us to the peril of devoting the 
immense and powerful feelings, which that capacity involves, 
to objects mistaken for the highest, but which are really 
deformed and degrading shadows of those objects cast upon 
the ground beneath. The sun in heaven evokes the clouds 
and vapors that hide his own light. But it is light and heat, 
not cyclones, storms, mists, and fogs that properly describe 
his functions. What an arraignment of the glorious and 
blessed sun might not the observers-of the weather, the 
students of winds and storms, blight and famine, pestilence 
and drought, make out without extravagance were they the 
paid attorneys for the prosecution of that luminary in the 
court of heavenly justice! It would not be necessary for 
the counsel on the other side to deny one of their allegations 
in order to nonsuit them. They would only have to show 
that the light and heat that sustained the world and made 
life possible upon it, that raised the currents that kept the 
ocean from stagnancy, and the winds that waft commerce, 
were all absolutely dependent upon a measure of light and 
heat that involved the occasional and exceptional violence 
alleged in the complaint. So religion, because it covers and 
includes all human faculties and affections in its largest 
scope, is sometimes held accountable for every aberration of 
the human understanding, will, or heart found in connec- 
tion with it. A proper discrimination would not make 
gravitation responsible for all the tumbles from ladders, 
tight-ropes, and ascending buildings or precipices and mast- 
heads. Certainly it accompanies these accidents,— nay, in 
one sense produces them, seeing that they would be impossi- 
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ble without its presence and activity. But so would life 
and matter and the universe! All that is true about the 
dangerous side of religion is, that the best things abused, 
perverted, and misunderstood become the worst not in 
themselves, but in the effects wrought by their aid. Fire, 
treated as if it were not fire, and so carried about carelessly 
or fearlessly, burns down houses and cities. Love, treated 
as if it were not love, but lust, turns to hatred and murder. 
Charity, careless and self-indulgent, because of a shallow 
and sentimental quality—not laden with thought and 
impatient of pains-taking — becomes, it is charged, a source 
of demoralization and injury to its professed objects. But is 
it charity, or is it folly and haste and an inverted and subtle 
form of self-indulgence, that has been active in the injury, 
and alone deserves reprobation? Is it religion that does the 
mischief which superstition, bigotry, and ecclesiastical ambi- 
tion are so justly charged with? Let us confess that what 
is meant for religion, and was taken for religion, occasions 
these evils; but let us accompany this concession with the 
affirmation that religion in itself, in its proper character, 
truly understood, nay, in its main purpose and stream, even 
as commonly understood, anc in all nations and countries, 
has been the chief source of public and private blessings. 
The history of religion is the history of civilization, the 
history of human progress, and of both right and law. 
There can be no doubt that our author concedes and teaches 
this; but he sometimes, in his love of philosophic candor, 
risks a statement that might leave some in doubt whether 
religion, historically considered, apart from its absolute 
prophecy of God’s being and our destiny, was not as large a 
source of evils as of blessings,—an inference we think he 
would himself regret to see drawn from his authority. 
Nothing can be more instructive than the analyses the 
author makes of the stages of religion,—“a period of the 
senses, one of sentiment, one of ideas, the worship of things, 
of persons, and of spirit.” This threefold division in relig- 
ious history in general repeats itself in particular dispensa- 
tions. The Jews worshipped the God hid in the “ark of 
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the covenant”; then a national God who dwelt in a temple ; 
and finally a Spirit who fills the earth. 

This development proceeds, like all human development, 
by antagonisms or alternations, the chief of which are those 
of faith and reason, sense and conscience. It is at first an 
act of pure faith. The principle of theocratic or hierarchi- 
cal government is implicit faith; its consummation is the in- 
stitution of an hereditary priestly caste. It survives in the 
Brahman of Hindostan. The development of popular or 
military power first checks this tendency. It was at this 
arrested state in Japan and Thibet fora long time. The 
second stage is when the Crown assumes visible headship of 
the Church. The third step is entire separation of Church 
and State. “Ours is (the United States of America) perhaps 
the only government in Christendom in which Christianity 
is not formally recognized.” The stress must lie here on 
formally. There is no country in which the Christian relig- 
ion is dearer to the nation’s heart than it isin America. It 
is so clear, so fixed in this affection, that it will not allow its 
Government to meddle with its faith, for fear it should ster- 
eotype some imperfect form of it, or commit the people to 
something below their own conception of Christianity; and 
their full faith in Christianity makes them tolerant of all 
religions. 

The conflict of sense and conscience in religion distributes 
it into two classes, polytheistic and monotheistic; or as Dr. 
Hedge prefers —and with a bold originality that belongs to 
his philosophy and his method, to call them,— natural and re- 
vealed. The principle of polytheism is Deity in Nature; 
the principle of monotheism is God in the Conscience. 
“ Religion begins with the worship of things; from fetichism 
it advances to personification of natural forces, and proceeds 
in the direction of personism, until some quickened and re- 
flective soul_—in the language of theology, some divinely- 
missioned individual,— through predominance in him of the 
moral sense, arrives to the truer conception of deity as 
moral law-giver, and adores the God of conscience above all 
gods.” Then the soul asserts its supremacy over Nature ; 
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“religion becomes internal, reflective, moral, protestant.” 
Christianity abolished Nature-worship and the polytheism of 
the Greco-Roman world. Hellenism and Semetic monothe- 
ism were confluent in her. Hellenism was completely 
merged ; Semitic monotheism survives in Judaism and Mo- 
hammedanism. But Christianity has proved the solvent of 
other religions, and may be regarded as the ultimate religion 
of man. As Dr. Hedge says in this essay, “ Christianity dates 
earlier, because it determined the course of time. The supreme 
moment in the ever-proceeding revelation of God, it became 
the confluence of the two main streams of civilization,— the 
Semitic and Japhetic. Uniting these, it forms the one river 
of modern history. Christendom is no provincialism; it is 
the world’s highway.” 

“The transitions from natural to revealed religion are 
mediated by extraordinary personalities. When we say 
Moses, Zoroaster, Sakya-Muni, Jesus, we enunciate systems, 
civilizations, eons.” 

In Seth’s time,—an impenetrable twilight of prehistoric 
humanity,— “men began to call on the name of the Lord.” 
But Abraham is the first distinct historic personality. Per- 
sonages there had been in Egypt, but not personalities. The 
first live figure is the patriarch,— the first reformer and first 
monotheist. It was not his readiness to make the sacrifice 
of Isaac, according to the prevailing superstition that de- 
manded the first-born of men and cattle, but his courage to 
refuse it, that proved his faith! He dared to live by faith, 
and was counted just in so doing. Abraham’s import is, 
“the voice in the soul correcting tradition; thought purify- 
ing faith.” 

This, the substance of the second essay, we hold to be 
very grand and very true. It takes up the most funda- 
mental of all questions in our times, in the course of the 
argument; and, indeed, what it says upon the nature and 
method of Revelation is its far deepest and most courageous 
word. Doubtless liberals —and there are many in Ortho- 
dox pulpits and professorships — will find nothing to shock 
or surprise them in the idea of Revelation, as a universal 
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and continuous fact or principle of the divine going-forth, 
nor in the idea that the human soul in its normal activity is 
the only conduit through which it flows. But to the major- 
ity of laymen and of Christian women and Christian believ- 
ers, no doubt, this must appear a surrender of some definite 
authority, or some attested form of self-communication from 
God, which is wholly independent of human will, and wholly 
unaffected by human frailty and finiteness. We recall so 
plainly the distress which the deism of Hume and the re- 
production of Celsus and Toland in Parker occasioned us 
thirty years ago, that we cannot fail to have a sincere 
sympathy with those who tremble when Revelation is de- 
scribed as a general method, and not a particular and special 
act of communication on the part of the Spirit of truth and 
the God of humanity ; and when, instead of a Revelation re- 
corded in a book and attested by miracles —a good bond, 
signed and sealed with miracle and blood, legible, and de- 
liverable from hand to hand—we have only what at first 
certainly seems too much like a self-asserting, unauthorized 
call on our credence, whose contents we have to sift and 
sort and grade, as if we were buying wheat or wool, and 
which turns out not to be a message, but a pronunciamento 
by a possible fanatic or enthusiast who usurps the throne of 
the universal conscience. Nevertheless, this is the only res- 
olution, logically possible; and it is one to which humanity, 
impatient of probability, of open questions, and of tentative 
methods in religion, must gradually accustom itself to accept 
as not only all that is within our reach, but, on reflection, the 
very best that could be offered us. No more fatal disproof 
of the old idea of Revelation,—a disproof that our whole 
nature attests,— than its claim to be abnormal, exceptional, 
and special. Like the old conception of Providence, which 
gained its false factor of specialty by perilling its more sacred 
and precious factor of universality, so the notion of Revela- 
tion as interposition, interference, divine in some sense that 
was divorced from human, desecrated the general relation- 
ship of God and: man to consecrate some special part of it. 
It made God a cruel step-mother to the race at large, to show 
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him a partial father to a chosen few. To appeal to miracles, 
as if they had any power to supersede, contradict, or annul 
the authority of reason and conscience, is to profane the 
permanent sanctities, and discredit the aboriginal guides of 
humanity; it is to think comets not under the same law 
that controls planets, and to fall upon abject knees before 
them, while we stand erect and indifferent in the presence 
of the stars. Miracles! Yes; none who appreciate the ex- 
istence and power of a personal God, or the ignorance and 
limitation of human experience, or the imperfect acquaint- 
ance we have with the laws of nature and spirit, can deny 
their possibility. But their function, if they happen, is not 
to discredit law, nor to overawe reason, nor to fortify moral 
evidence, much less to override it. They can neither of 
themselves alone attest a divine messenger, nor establish a 
Revelation. Both must accredit themselves to the con- 
science and the reason, before miracle can be distinguished 
as divine from diabolic. If miracle admits of such a dis- 
tinction as more or less, greater or smaller, it surrenders its 
place as the work only of infinite power. “Greater miracles 
hath no man done,” is a concession that there is nothing ab- 
solute and final in their nature. Send us a greater miracle- 
worker than Jesus, and he is at once displaced ; and certainly 
the miracles of the Old Testament are greater than those of 
the new,—on a broader scale. Jesus never made the sun 
stand still, nor dried up the paths of the sea. Mosaism is a 
greater religion than Christianity, if miracle is the test of 
God’s presence in his messengers. 

Dr. Hedge does not reject miracles, but he refuses to re- 
gard them as of themselves proofs of moral authority or 
supersessions of eternal laws, much less as the bed-rock on 
which Revelation stands. And here we heartily agree with 
him. 

In his third essay, * The Way of Historic Christianity,” 
our author completes what is most characteristic of his 
views. We have no room to follow him step by step, or to 
quote him largely enough to show the strength and com- 
manding authority of his argument. The substance of his 
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doctrine is, that historic Christianity is not shut up in the 
New Testament age or the New Testament books, but de- 
veloped in the life of the Church and of Christian society 
from its beginning down to our own day, and is to be still 
further unfolded in its future course. Contrary to the Prot- 
estant dictum, “the Bible, the religion of Protestants,” Dr. 
Hedge.considers the Church quite as truly inspired as the 
Scriptures, and defends the Roman Catholic position in that 
respect, though not in its way or spirit. The acorn is not 
the oak; and, until we have seen the full-grown oak, we know 
not what the acorn is. No knowledge less than God’s own 
knew what Christianity was, or was to become and to do, in 
the apostolic age. The Spirit then entered into humanity, 
in and through Jesus, to produce by the instrumentality of 
human powers and aptitudes, and in historic methods, a ren- 
ovating and creative influence ; and time and events, opin- 
ions, controversies, councils, creeds, have served it in a truly 
providential way, making it bring forth the purpose, the 
fruit, whereto it was sent. The remarkable, and what to 
many may be the questionable part of Dr. Hedge’s unflinch- 
ing philosophy, is the allowance that the errors of the 
Church, errors now known to be such, and which have hard- 
ened into obstinate barriers to the progress of truth, were in 
their day adopted by an instinct which he calls inspiration, 
as the necessary conditions of the final development of the 
gospel of righteousness and truth. He would have us be- 
lieve that the wrong side was yet the better side, and the 
divine way of the Spirit, when Trinitarianism triumphed 
over Arianism, or whey the deity of Christ superseded the 
humanitarianism of the Synoptic gospels. The worship of 
the Virgin preserved the paternal elements in the Divine 
Nature under a maternal and womanly form, when they had 
dropped out of the conception of God himself, and were not 
credible under any other image. The irreconcilable spirit 
of Rome, and its sturdy maintenance of its sole authority as 
the Christian Church, false in theory, was true in policy; 
and sound policy was then more valuable than wide charity. 
It requires a churchmanship and a statesmanship, an optim- 
il 
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ism and a comprehension, somewhat broader than ours, to 
admit all this without qualification. It is true, and it is 
false, according as it is regarded from different points of 
view. It is true in the sense in which Mr. Emerson some- 
where represents the ascent of the gallows, as a climb up- 
wards for its victim; true in the sense in which it may be 
said that “all things work together for God,” or in which 
God is said in the Old Testament to have created evil. But 
to say that the errors in spirit and in form, which church 
councils gave a divine authority to, were inspired, seems to 
us a return to the somewhat questionable notion that God 
hardened Pharaoh’s heart to make Moses’ and his own power 
more manifest. It seems to us that the Holy Ghost can 
hardly afford to lose the holiness out of his title, for the sake 
of any extension of his guiding power. Errors, under all 
circumstances, and even moral blindness, we can pardon to 
humanity; but we cannot quite consent to make infinite 
truth their accomplice and inspirer. But we know the perils 
of the alternative position. Has the Church been allowed 
to wander in its own way, and to go back upon its Author, 
so that He who sent the gospel has not kept control of it 
and shaped its ends, rough hew them as men might? Cer- 
tainly, the Spirit of truth overrules human errors, and keeps 
the reins, no matter how our horses may run with his chariot. 
But that He inspires the errors that are afterwards overruled 
to the service of truth is a needless challenge of our moral 
nature, and tends to introduce a confusion in thinking and 
in conscience which any increased width of comprehensive 
philosophy would poorly compensate. | 

But notwithstanding this objection, the value of the ex- 
planations which our author gives of the providential side of 
the grossest errors of the Church is very great; and no one 
has ever set them forth with his success. The danger of this 
comprehensive philosophy of Church history is admirably 
illustrated in the attempt that Mani, or Manes, the Sassanian 
Persian, made, to bring the cabalism of the Babylonian Jews, 
the Dualism of the Magi, the Buddhism of India, and the 
mysterious doctrine of the Christians, into one system. He 
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adopted and mixed the Zoroastrian dualism, the metempsy- 
chosis of India, the angelism and demonism of the Talmud, 
and the Trinitarianism of the gospel. Christ he identified 
with Mithra, and gave him his dwelling in the sun. He 
claimed to be the Paraclete, and offered his Hrtang, a sacred 
book illustrated by pictures of his own painting, in place of 
the New Testament. We know what became of this effort 
to mix good and evil, truth and error, in one religious hotch- 
potch; and we must be warned of the danger of calling evil 
good, and wrong right, even when they are overruled to the 
final blessing of humanity. Falsehood is none the less false 
for serving the truth. To do evil that good may come is, we 
believe, what God is least capable of, and what humanity is 
readiest with excuses for, in its own devious way. It is not, 
we trust, the way of the Spirit, or of the Holy Ghost, how- 
ever it may have been the way of “historic Christianity.” 

We must skip the valuable, suggestive, and eloquent 
papers that fill the remainder of this weighty volume,— all 
worthy of most careful study and critical examination,— to 
light for a moment upon the last,—‘“ The Human Soul: Its 
Origin and Destination.” 

Dr. Hedge favors the idea of preéxistence; for what 
began may end; but it does not follow that our personal 
identity had any preéxistence. Certainly, he says, we have 
no memory of any such state; but that he considers a felic- 
ity. We may have, or do have, the fruits of whatever expe- 
ence we had, not in the form of memory, but of influence. 
The food of our youth, in other worlds, nourished us up to 
the spiritual state in which we find ourselves now, although 
we have forgotten the meals we ate, as we do indeed the 
meals of last month. But memory he thinks to be a proc- 
ess or experience wholly dependent on bodily organization. 
It perished when we left our preéxistent frames; and it will 
perish when we lose or shake off our present bodies. We 
remember nothing of our prenatal life; we shall remember 
nothing of our terrestrial life, although we shall carry the 
spiritual effects of it, for good and for evil, into the future, 
—if indeed there be any future for ordinary or average 
human creatures. 
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Dr. Hedge does not propound his full views on human 
personality in this essay, but he adumbrates them. They are 
lofty, flanked with philosophic arguments, and have the chill 
of the very loftiest peaks of pyschologic speculation upon 
them, clothed in a shining hoar-frost that attracts by its 
purity and splendor, and freezes with a cold that the Chris- 
tian thermometer marks as below zero. If it be a fond 
weakness, foolish as fond, to nurse the hope of a continuance 
of personal identity in another and endless state of being, 
it is an infirmity on which the Church has built its altar and 
raised its throne, to which it owes its success and its spread. 
If the resurrection had not been real and true in some sense 
that carried personal survival with it, we should have had 
no Paul, and soon have lost any Jesus! We could much 
sooner believe in the resurrection of the body, which, on Dr. 
Hedge’s theory of inspired error has played so indispensa- 
ble a part in making the survival of the soul a thinkable pos- 
sibility, by providing it with a vehicle and a form, than 
accept the notion that memory is a perishing and provisional 
faculty, that survives no migration of the soul from stage 
to, stage of its possible continuance; for memory, not 
necessarily active and conscious, but the ground and condi- 
tion of all our intellectual and affectional powers, in its 
hoarding nature is not only our name for the concrete in 
which the stones of our being are set, but it is the condition 
of any thinkable personality. To say that we do not know 
ourselves, our past, is to abandon any form of immortality 
that can interest a human heart. In this sense, stones, 
brutes, the frailest flowers, the most worthless weeds, are 
immortal. Nothing that is can cease to be. Force is inde- 
structible ; and matter is a confluence of forces. Of course 
it is a parody of Christianity to say that the gospel and the 
Christian Church have meant any thing except personal im- 
mortality in their hopes and promises of another life. The 
truth, if it is against these hopes, should and will be known ; 
but we cannot believe, neither will we fear, that any such 
speculations will prevail. Against all that physical science 
and philosophy can oppose, we set the great and growing 
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instinct of humanity, with its rich contents for the heart, 
conscience, and will. The faith of personal immortality is 
not only the comfort, it is the moral inspiration ; and it is the 
solemn restraint of the souls of men. It is, too, the most 
glorious victory of the race, who have won it in terrible con- 
flicts with nature and with flesh and blood, with time and 
sense. To deny the hope of it to the least human creature 
is to weaken our hold upon him, and his hold upon God and 
upon Jesus. We must sooner face any material difficulties, 
or moral and spiritual ones, than yield to the temptation to 
call in annihilation, or aristocratic distinctions among spirits, 
or loss of identity, in dealing with the problem of the soul’s 
future. Indeed, if this doctrine be an illusion, it is hardly 
worth while to dread illusions, as it would appear as if all 
that was left to us was a choice among them! This, at 
least, if it be an error, is an inspired one, and worthy of 
being true,— worthy of the Being, “who alone has immor- 
tality” to bestow. 

We believe man, like all other things, has always existed 
in the mind of God, and that what exists thus without be- 
ginning is not necessarily destined to end. But man’s real 
beginning, as Dr. Hedge says, is his coming to consciousness. 
Must not the end of consciousness be his real end? And 
what is consciousness but a sense of personal identity? The 
boldness of this philosopher is indicated by his intimating 
that God may not always have been conscious of himself,— 
that Being preceded existence. Well, such ontological spec- 
ulations cannot much affect human history or human faith, 
nor can we think them any thing more than the gymnastic 
of the intellect. We should lament their being confounded 
with and ‘prejudicing the profound moral earnestness and 
depth of spiritual conviction that gives such practical value 
and intensity to the author’s general teachings. 

H. W. BELLows. 
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EDITORS’ NOTE BOOK. 


DR. CHARLES PICKERING. 


Died in Boston, March 17, of pneumonia, Dr. Charles Pickering. 
This is all the notice that any of our Boston papers, so far as we 
have seen, give of a very remarkable man whose life and uncom- 
mon powers of intellectual labor and attainment have been em- 
ployed among us for the advancement of science and the improve- 
ment of our race. 

He was the grandson of Col. Timothy Pickering, a member of 
Washington’s Cabinet, and one of the most distinguished men of 
his day. His father, Timothy, son of Col. Pickering, died before 
he was thirty years of age. Charles was born in 1805, and, with 
his brother Edward, was brought up by their mother, Mrs. Lurena 
Pickering, a woman of rare excellence, and well fitted to fill the 
most responsible of_all offices in the early training of two such 
sons. They were born and spent their early years at Starucca 
Creek on the Susquehanna, in Pennsylvania. Very early Charles 
showed the strong bent of his mind towards natural history, and 
would come home from his boyish excursions loaded with plants, 
insects, birds, and quadrupeds. He was a member of the class of 
1823 at Harvard College, and graduated from the Massachusetts 
Medical School in 1826. He practised medicine several years in 
Philadelphia, and while there devoted much of his time to the 
American Academy of Natural Sciences of that city, being an 
active member of that as of many other scientific societies. 

In 1838, Dr. Pickering was appointed Naturalist of the United 
States Exploring Expedition, under the command of Qharles 
Wilkes, U. S. N., and sailed with the expedition on board the 
“Vincennes.” This must have given him grand opportunities for 
extending his favorite studies on a magnificent scale. And these 
opportunities for original observation were still farther enlarged ; 
for soon after his return from this voyage, on the 11th of October, 
1843, he left Boston, and visited Egypt, Arabia, India, and the 
eastern part of Africa, for observation. After his return, he pub- 
lished, in 1848, The Races of Man, and their Geographical Dis- 
tribution, being Vol. 1X. of the Exploring Expedition. In 1854, 
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he had ready for the press The Geographical Distribution of 
Animals and Plants, being Vol. XV. of the United States Ex- 
ploring Expedition; but, in consequence of the slowness of our 
government in such matters, only the first portion of this work 
has been published. 

The great work of Dr. Pickering’s life, The Chronological 
History of Plants, to which he had devoted sixteen years of 
laborious research, was only recently completed, and is now pass- 
ing through the press. 

One has only to reflect on the titles of these books to see how 
vast an extent of: knowledge was required to give to them 
the completeness at which Dr. Pickering always and conscien- 
tiously aimed. We are not competent to judge of their merits; 
but we have no doubt of the immense stores of accurate and 
thoroughly digested information contained in these volumes. He 
was himself a living encyclopedia of knowledge. We do not 
suppose that there was a more learned naturalist in the world, if 
there was indeed one who had made more extended and minute 
original explorations. His mind was capacious enough to hold, 
and tenacious enough to keep, all the vast stores of knowledge 
which he had treasured up; but no one ever had less a passion 
or a gift for display. We have known intelligent persons to sit 
at the same table with him, and be in habits of constant inter- 
course with him for weeks, who were greatly surprised and 
almost incredulous when told that he was a man of very great 
and varied attainments. Ile was the most modest of men. Only 
those who knew him best, and who from similar pursuits could 
sympathize with him, were able to see what a mine of knowledge 
he was. 

His books are on too large a scale, and too much crowded with 
facts, ever to be popular. They must serve rather as vast store- 
houses; and from them teachers and writers on natural history 
will draw the treasures which they may hold forth as gems or 
jewels to attract and delight the popular mind. He had as littie 
the faculty of showing himself off, or making a show of what he 
knew, as any man that we ever have known. 

The great and solid qualities of such a mind, and such a char- 
acter and life, cannot be too earnestly commended in this age of 
self-seeking, when men are so ingenious and fertile in expedients 
to make a grand exhibition of their slender attainments,— like a 
Roman shop, where all the goods are exposed in the -window. 
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Here was a man of large capacity, of the finest moral sensibili- 
ties, and the most perfect integrity, engaged during a long life in 
the profoundest studies, asking neither fame nor money, nor any 
other reward, but simply the privilege of gaining knowledge and 
storing it up in convenient forms for the service of others. He 
loved his friends. There were a few who knew and honored him. 
He was fortunate and happy in his nearest relationships, and 
most exemplary in all his connection and intercourse with others. 
But the love of knowledge was the one passion of his life. He 
asked no richer satisfaction than to search for it as for hidden 
treasure. 

It is said that we are a superficial people, and that we are always 
striving for immediate effect. This is too much the characteristic 
of our age, though probably not more so than of any previous age. 
The froth and effervescence of the moment pass away, and only 
the substantial qualities come down to us from distant genera- 
tions; while the noise and excitement, and the superficial ambi- 
tions and agitations of the present hour obtrude themselves upon 
us, and hide from us the more modest and enduring pursuits in 
which the ablest and best minds among us are engaged, and by 
which our age will be known among future generations. It is, 
therefore, very refreshing, and a great encouragement, to become 
acquainted with a man like Dr. Pickering,— so thoughtful, so able, 
so profound, so laborious and far-reaching in his investigations, 
traversing distant continents and unknown seas, or exploring the 
records of distant ages, to extend and perfect our knowledge of 
the ways and works of God. 

Dr. Pickering was married, in 1851, to Sarah 8., daughter of 
the late Daniel Hammond, Esq., of this city, and leaves no 
children. His name and memory will always be dear to those 
who knew him; and his works will always be a helpful legacy to 
those who, with the same love of truth, shall be engaged in similar 
pursuits. 
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THINGS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


DR. CLARKE’S NEW VOLUME OF SERMONS. 


These sermons are well named Go up Higher. They lift us up 
continually into altitudes of perennial freshness and joy. We 
knew all these great facts before. But what are facts to us in 
this world of matter, unless we see them lit up and irradiated by 
other human souls, and are drawn into fellowship with these 
souls, learning from their highest experiences the great meaning 
which lies in all the events of our lives? 

We are constantly forgetting our birthright here below, and 
need to be brought back to ourselves by the voice of our fellow- 
men who understand our wants, our aspirations, and our failures. 

We hardly know which one of these choice sermons to single 
out, to give the reader an idea of their simple force and beauty. 
They are none of them “too good for human nature’s daily food.” 
They are just what a minister should say to his people, and what 
he should say also as he has done to the world in this volume ; 
for the true minister has the world in his mind when he writes,— 
not merely a little band of men and women who have got accus- 
tomed to his voice and the common methods of appeal, but the 
great wide universe of human souls, that have a few great 
wants and aspirations in common. Men need not so much to 
have their minds stimulated or their intellects quickened by the 
vexed questions of the day as to be brought face to face with 
great themes in regard to their own characters, human losses, 
and disappointments, the evil of sin, the hope of immortality. 
These searching questions Dr. Clarke dwells upon with perfect 
clearness, a delightful freshness, a variety of attractive illustration, 
and an exalted faith*which allows the reader no escape into the 
cold regions of dull negation. If he is not convinced by Dr. 
Clarke’s strong and yet attractive logic, he cannot, at least, get 
away from him. He must be riveted to the page for a while, and 
wonder how it is that some men live, and help other men to live, 
in an elastic atmosphere of faith and joy, while he is in the cold 
- fogs of unbelief. If he keeps on reading, perhaps he will come at 
last to see that living well is the first secret to all this faith, and 
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that every step in this direction will lift the faithful man up to a 
higher plane of feeling, until he has found joy in God before he 
knows it, and great peace in believing. 

If we were to choose any from among these noble discourses 
as particularly fresh and inspiring to us, we might name the 
sermon called “How to Change Time into Life,” one called 
“Many Mansions in God’s House,” and another, “Making all 
Things New.” But it is difficult to choose from a volume of 
sermons, all of which lay hold on a subject with such a sympa- 
thetic and strong grasp, and, like Jacob and the angel, will not 
let it go until it has abundantly and richly blessed the writer and 
those who hear. 

We wish this book might fall into the hands of all our young 
men and women, and awaken them to new life. 


MR. HALE’S “ WHAT CAREER.” 


Any young person who can resist the charm of Mr. Hale’s 
fresh, graphic, noble utterances of the truth must be dull indeed. 
There is a vast difference in the young. Some youthful minds 
kindle at the least spark of sympathy for what is good or great; 
others warm slowly, though perhaps surely; but we believe there 
are few so sluggish that they would not be aroused and touched 
somewhere in the right spot by a nature so whole-souled, so 
hearty and magnetic as the author of these papers, who adds to 
their charm of sympathy the attraction of a wonderful mind, 
that brings with the speed of lightning the treasures of history 
and art and literature to his side for aid, flashing inspiration upon 
them until they do his bidding, and adorn the truth he would 
present, sending it home in eloquent illustration to the mind and 
conscience of the young. 

We feel that Mr. Hale loves these fresh young hearts that he 
is addressing. That is one of the secrets of his power. The 
young people know this. He is not like the venerable clergyman 
of our own day who, at school exhibitions; used to say in his 
speeches, “Oh that the dear youth might think of their latter 
end!” etc., ete., but at the examinations would snap his cold gray 
eye, and take pleasure in catching us on the Latin Grammar. 
Mr. Hale goes out, like the father of the Prodigal Son, to meet 
the young man or woman, no matter how much down-trodden 
or debased, with his hands full of the riches of the universe; and . 
with his spirit of good cheer begs them to accept what God offers 
without money and without price. He has the true enthusiasm 
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for humanity, without which we cannot do much, and with which 
we can do all things. 

The best thing which Mr. Hale offers to these young hearts and 
minds is religion: he never forgets that in all his talk about the 
intellect,— not the religion of cant, nor of sects, nor of theories; 
but he begs them, before any of the acquirements of the mind, to 
attain that moral earnestness which will give the true stamp to 
all their work in life. 

Among these papers, we like very much the one called th< 
“Training of Men.” The word men, here, we presume, is used in 
the generic sense, as women are also taken into view throughout 
the paper. He speaks in a very forcible and picturesque way of 
the absolute worthlessness of dollars and cents; of land, without 
true men to give them their value. Comparing the ideas of the 
European and the American world, this day, in regard to classes, 
and the different kind of civilization produced by those sturdy 
English Independents in the “May-Flower,” and the first colo- 
nies in Virginia, he asks where we are to find the most manly 
men and the most womanly women. He does not believe it is in 
any particular soil or climate that we are to find them, “as if they 
were ground-nuts or turnips; nor along a particular isothermal 
line, as if they were palm-trees or pines.” “Jesus Christ,” he says, 
“struck the key-note of the answer, when he reversed all super- 
ficial speculations by saying, “The last shall be first.” “He 
that is least among you shall be greatest.” 

There are two fine addresses given before the Societies of 
Colleges. The paper on “Character” is full of fresh stimulus to 
the brave heart; and the one on “Study Outside School” is most 
valuable for girls and boys. The paper on “Exercise” contains 
the most admirable practical wisdom. The address on “Theologi- 
cal Schools” is a clear-cut and conclusive argument for the recog- 
nition of the fact, that the most philosophical and, at the same 
time, varied culture of the country has its centre in those schools, 
with their fine libraries, and their able professors, who are not 
merely scholastic men, but men whose pulses beat warm with 
sympathy for all the great moral and intellectual questions of the 
day. The reluctant and yet aspiring youth who fears to cross 
their threshold, lest he lose his liberty or his best life, must be con- 
verted to this great vocation of the preacher as he reads these 
pages. 

A God-speed to this little book we utter, and a wish that its 
truths, so vividly portrayed, may enter with strong persuasion 
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into the hearts and lives of those who.are ere long to take our 
places in the activities of the world. 


INDIA. 





We referred in our last number to some correspondence which 
we had received from our earnest worker, Mr. Dall, in India. 
We give now below what he has written to us about the native 
tribes of Hindostan. This is an unknown world to us, and we 
are inclined to think very much so to our English friends, and 
possessors of the country. They can call their Queen Empress 
of India, and maintain their power in the great centres, like Cal- 
cutta, ete., and satisfy their consciences for their presence there 
as conquerors, by the thought of the civilization which they carry 
with them through intermarriage, and the arts and humanities of 
life. But here are wild populations in mountain fastnesses, and 
barbaric princes whom they do not like to handle much; although 
these chieftains get their lease of power from their conquerors. 
Too much curbing will set these fiery leaders into a flame of 
revolt; and the most, we suspect, that the English can do, is to - 
punish gross barbarities among the lower orders, when the reports 

reach the ears of the Government. Nothing but Christianity, and 

the education that goes along with it, can subdue these races, 

Our mission at Calcutta is doing its best, among others. But 

when we think of the great fields of labor there, we have need of 

the infinite patience of God, that we may not be discouraged : — 


SUPERSTITION IN INDIA. 


THE KOTERGHERRY MASSACRE. 





Before me lies a manuscript of thirty-six folio pages, entitled “The 
Kotergherry Massacre Case.” It is drawn up by R. D. Shortt, Esq., 
Inspector of Police for the Nilgiri Hills (where I am at present), 
and signed “J. R. Cockerell, Judicial Commissioner.” Though the 
parties in the case are hill-men, and are mentally and socially lower and 
cruder than most of the’ people with whom we have to do in Bengal, the 
superstitions of the plains are nearly the same; and darken their home- 
life, especially in the zenana, with errors that bear deadly fruit. All I 
propose now, is a brief summary of facts occurring in 1876, and not 
drawn from a mission report, but from the records of a court of justice, 
and the decisions of judge and jury and English criminal law. Let the 
' ease speak for itself, and be remembered as a single illustration of what 
ignorance and superstition are doing in India. Kotergherry, Coonoor, 
and Ootoocamund are the three principal towns, or clusters of English 
cottages, among the low, rounded hills of the Nilgiri plateau; one of 
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several tables that rise abruptly from the plains of south-western India 
to the height of six to eight thousand feet. The flora is rich; the tem- 
perature averages sixty; and the table is in shape a rhomboid, whose 
longer diameter is about thirty miles, and its shorter fifteen. To 
sufferers from the sweltering heat of the plains, these “ Blue Mountains,” 
or “ Neel-geerees,” offer perhaps the finest sanitarium and most winning 
retreat in India, north or south. It is clothed for the most part with its 
native forests, though planters are cutting into it here and there,—on the 
lower slopes for their coffee, and on the upper “ rolling-prairie” for their 
tea-gardens. The contrast between the happy life they and their children 
lead and that of the “tintid and gentle” hill-people that surround and 
serve them, will appear in the following narrative, which few can read, I 
think, without regret that—excepting a missionary or two—we are so 
little careful to show them our truer principles, and teach them the better 
ways of gospel living. 

But to the Police Report. Five distinct tribes reside on the Nilgiri 
plateau: the Badagas (or Burghers), Toders, Koters, Irulers, and Ku- 
rumbers,— none of whom have ever shown other than good-will towards 
the English settler. Though not “savages,” they hold little communica- 
tion with one another; none, at least, that is not darkened by distrust. 
Ignorance, fear, and superstition, here as elsewhere, divide tribe from 
tribe and man from man. 

(1.) The largest of the Nilgiri clans is the Burgher, whose ready 
service of Europeans has to do with their being foremost in influence and 
in numbers. 

(2.) Next to them in manliness come the small clan—about three 
hundred —of the Toders, of “Jewish” physiognomy; a set of buffalo- 
herdsmen, who generally refuse other employment, and to whom the 
Burghers pay tribute. The Burghers, tradition says, fled from the plains 
to an asylum with the Toders, and ever since have paid taxes, chiefly in 
grain. 

(3.) Next in influence, not for good, come the Kurumbers. ° These, in 
the words of the pamplet, “practise sorcery and witchcraft in cases of 
sickness and other domestic events, and, it is believed, sometimes poison, 
to keep up their reputation for supernatual powers.” They live by 
sorcery; and, having secured for generations an ascendancy over the fears 
of the other four tribes, “exact from them propitiatory presents, and 
exercise a pernicious terrorism.” 

(4.) The Irulers, a timid race, hide, for the most part, “in the lower 
malarious jungles, where “ they cultivate their own holdings and those of 
the Kurumbers.” 

(5.) The Koters— whose greatest luxury in food is flesh alive with 
decay and meltingly putrid—are, after their fashion, musicians and 
artisans, or workers in wood and iron, for all comers. 

The planters succeed latterly in employing men and women as laborers 
and “coffee coolies” out of all the five tribes,— poverty driving even a few 
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of the dignified Toders to work for wages. They are all thus occasionally 
associated as companions in labor. It is hard to believe, what the evi- 
dence in the Massacre Case seems to carry beyond a doubt,— namely, 
that the Kurumbers have so long ruled over the other tribes in the matter 
of sorcery, that they all alike believe that no death can happen among 
them, no matter from what form of disease, that is not due to the 
Kurumbers and their supernatural powers. Understand that the Kurum 
bers also assert this, and do their best, right or wrong, to hold their 
ascendancy (and earn their living) by keeping up the delusion. 

“The main actor in tracing out the present tragedy is a Mr. Vernede, 
for six years employed” (as manager) “on the Rookery coffee estate. 
“He came from Cochin” (not far away), “and is thoroughly up in the 
languages and customs of all these hill-tribes.” Partly through his 
knowledge, the court are led to believe that the present killing of twelve 
of the Kurumbers is not the first massacre of the kind which has 
occurred in this part of the country. It seems that “fifteen years ago, a 
number of Kurumbers were massacred on the Koondas, at Permund.’ 
There was a massacre five or six years ago at Hooli-Kul (Tiger Rock, a 
bluff or promontory in full view as I write). “Three years ago, a 
Kurumber and his three children were, it is supposed, burned to death in 
their hut. It was reported at the time ‘accidental.’ It is clear that only 
Kurumbers are massacred; and that all the other tribes have joined in 
compassing their destruction. Never before has an actor in any of these 
murders been brought to justice.” 

The “Kotergherry Massacre” occurred as follows: “Two years ago, 
Kullan, brother of the first prisoner, Kuthuray, died of epileptic fits. Mr. 
Vernede had long attended him. ‘You Chenna’ (Kurumber) ‘killed 
Kullan,’ said Bellan, the first witness for the prosecution, repeating the 
words of Keelah, brother of the first prisoner. Chenna said, ‘No; he ran 
away to the jungle’ (to avoid suspicion, or to escape from its conse- 
quences). The killing of Kullan was by no direct act of Chenna’s. No. 
Sella, Chenna’s rival in sorcery, had failed to effect a cure. Kullan’s 
tribesmen, the Burghers, thought the sorcery of Chenna was in the 
ascendant over Sella; but that he would not use it to save Kullan; and 
so, by construction, he ‘killed Kullan.’ As Chenna did not cure, he was 
charged with the murder of Kullan, from whom he would not remove the 
spell, but let it kill him. For a clear understanding of the case, be it 
understood that, for some years, the Kurumber tribe had been divided 
into two factions, Chenna heading the one and Sella the other. The 
removal of one of the rivals would enable the survivor to make ad libitum 
demands for himself and his fellow-Kurumbers on the four tribes — the 
Burghers, Toders, Koters, Irulers—all round. The prize was a tempting 
one. The rival must be put out of the way, if possible, by other hands 
than those of Kurumbers; and hints and innuendoes must move out- 
siders to commit the murder. About two years ago, Sella thought he 
saw his way to operate against Chenna. He would do it through an 
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influential Burgher, Kuthuray, and others whom Kuthuray would bring 
with him. The five Burghers who participated in the murder, are the 
‘rich’ men of their village,—Thooma-mullay, which is but three miles 
from the Rookery estate. The first prisoner, in particular, is a noted 
shot, and has killed several tigers. He and his are possessors of the best 
English rifles, percussion, and double-barrelled guns, etc. Bear in mind 
that Kullan, the first prisoner’s brother, before he died of chronic 
epilepsy, and when very near his end, called in Chenna, because Sella, 
his rival in sorcery, had failed, by his incantations, to effect a cure. 
When Chenna also failed, not Sella but Chenna was charged with the 
murder of Kullan; his relatives arguing, and knowing (as they would 
have it) that Chenna’s sorcery was in the ascendant over Sella’s, so that 
Chenna alone could cure. Chenna did not cure. ‘He could cure him but 
would not.’ He could remove his spell from Kullan, but instead of doing 
so, he kept it on him and killed him. Chenna affirmed in court that he 
simply did nothing: but from fear ran away to the woods. Sella saw that 
his rival’s calamity was his opportunity. Keeping himself in the back- 
ground, he did what he could to fan the smouldering embers of hatred 
against Chenna and all his house. Ere many months, a tribal conspiracy 
was planned for his and their extermination. The Koters do not appear 
to have taken a forward part in it: but several Kurumbers, partisans of 
Sella, lent their hands to the bloody work. All things being ready, 
Kuthuray, the tiger-slayer, and honored leader, contrived to meet Chenna 
one afternoon when the latter was in the road, ‘on his way to buy the 
Maraver land for Mr. Vernede.’ After Kuthuray had come up with 
Chenna, he took deliberate aim, put two balls through his chest, and 
then cut him down with an axe. The conspirators, who were not far off, 
at once proceeded to carry out their resolve to burn his house and kill all 
his relations. These, as it happened, resided in three near villages (six 
or eight huts to a village), whose names were Kutu-mudy, Mettu-kul, and 
Allago-kombay. Accordingly a large crowd, consisting of representatives 
from all the tribes, proceeded from one village to the other on their 
bloody work. At the massacre in one of the villages, Musnee, a full- 
grown woman, was thrown for dead across the burning embers of a por- 
tion of her hut. She had the presence of mind to lie quite still and suffer 
herself to be terribly scorched, and so saved her life. One of the 
intended victims, a member of the Chenna family, who was sleeping in 
the hut of an Iruler, managed to slip off to the woods. He saw from a 
distance much that was done, and afterwards— with Musnee— became 
an important witness at the trial. After the massacre, Sella and 
another Kurumber and some Irulers were left, by the crowd of murderers, 
to remove the bodies. Several of these, by Sella’s direction, were thrown 
over an adjacent precipice to be food for jackals, and were never recov- 
ered....It was proved that at least twelve persons were murdered; 
and the proven murderers were five Burghers, three Toders, six Irulers, 
and five Kurumbers. Of these nineteen, the judge condemned four to 
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death, and four to transportation for life. The four condemned as 
principals were Kuthuray and three others, all of the Burgher tribe. 
Finally, the High Court of Madras, in consideration of an ignorance and 
superstition —for which none could say that the parties charged with 
murder were fully responsible,— commuted three of the capital sentences 
to transportation, and hung only one,— Kuthuray, the tiger-killer, the 
deliberate assassin of the sorcerer Chenna.” 

Such a condition of life as the foregoing facts exhibit, or by inference 
suggest, appears to have been the attitude of the Nilgiri Hill tribes 
toward one another through some centuries of time. Is it nobody’s duty 
to send them Christian light, or to try and dispel this heathen darkness ? 
Can any one believe that, when rightly and wisely met, these men and 
women will not care to know what is true? 

C. H. A. Dau. 

Since we have inserted this paper from Mr. Dall, we are 
reminded of the fact that Miss Chamberlain, the efficient English 
lady whom our Association has engaged to help Mr. Dall in his 
schools, has sent in her resignation to the Association. We have 
also received a private letter from her to that effect. Her retire- 
ment from this position will fill us all with deep regret, and it 
will be difficult to find any one in this country to fill her place. 

We cannot forbear quoting a few lines from a letter which we 
have received from one of our most philanthropic and able min- 
isters, who evidently thinks we ought not to be obliged to send 
to England for a women to fill this place, however fortunate we 
may have been heretofore in finding a worker on the spot so 
admirably suited to the position: — 


When I think of that great country given over to feminine ignorance 
and imbecility, and defrauded of all elevating home-life through the 
guarded stupidity of its women, I wonder that the name of America, 
especially those earnest workers for their sex in this country, of whom we 
have brave examples in the liberal school of Christians, can suffer any 
school for girls, like Miss Chamberlain’s, either to be closed or to stand 
alone. Ah! for faith in our people to enter into this field. I believe our 
women are sick with soul-hunger and disappointment at the little their 
church asks of them. 


We sympathize fully with this feeling; but we must remember 
that the climate of India is somewhat unsafe for those who are 
not accustomed to it. Still, as our correspondent says, when we 
reflect on the fact that there are so many women at this age of 
the world longing for occupation, may not one be found suffi- 
ciently enthusiastic and efficient to undertake this work ? 

M. PL 
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FOREIGN PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 


The prominence which the Dutch school has lately attained in 
all matters of theological and biblical criticism furnishes the 
inquiring student with a new source of authority and evidence, 
and, perhaps, also, with a new opportunity for difference and 
debate. In the Unitarian Review for September, 1875, and 
February, 1876, appeared two excellent articles, by Rev. Philip H. 
Wicksteed, on “The Rise and Progress of Modern Theology in 
Holland,” to which we would refer the reader who seeks even a 
passing acquaintance with the men and the opinions which dis- 
tinguish this development. The translation of Kuenen’s History 
of the Religion of Israel ; his work on the Prophets; his lecture 
on the Origin of the Pentateuch ; the condensation of Kuenen 
by Knappert; the translation of the Bible for Young People,— 
have served to render English and American theological students 
tolerably acquainted with the Dutch position; while for the stu- 
dent familiar with the Dutch language there is a deeper and richer 
mine. One of the most interesting and fruitful of all our foreign 
theological periodicals is the Theologisch Tijdschrift, edited by 
Van Bell, Hoekstra, Kuenen, Loman, Rauwenhoff, and Teele. As 
Mr. Wicksteed remarks, it is a significant fact that the Reformed, 
the Lutheran, the Baptist, and the Remonstrant churches are all 
represented on its editorial staff. “Think of a journal of scientific 
theology in England edited by three Anglican professors of the- 
ology at national universities, in conjunction with the principals 
of New College, Chilwell College, and Manchester New College!” 
In reading the Theologisch Tijdschrift, the student has the 
advantage of coming into contact first-hand with the most recent, 
and some of the most eminent contributions of the Dutch school ; 
while its well-edited book reviews introduce him to the most 
important theological books in all languages. 

Among the articles in the six numbers of the last year, we have 
been especially interested in one on “Myths in the Old Testa- 
ment,” by Dr. J. C. Matthes, of Groningen, whom Mr. Wicksteed 
has already introduced to us as the author of De Niewwe Richting 
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(The New School), which first appeared in 1866, and reached a 
fourth edition in 1870. 

Dr. Matthes’ article is a review of Goldziher’s Mythology 
among the Hebrews, and its Historical Development, which was 
noticed at some length in the September number, 1877, of this 
Review. The article is interesting as presenting the judgment of 
one of the representative Dutch theologians on a matter in which 
critics, as we have seen, were at considerable variance. While 
showing great keenness and boldness in exposing the mythologi- 
cal features of the Old Testament narratives, it is noticeable that 
most of the Dutch theologians are not willing to give up their 
slow and sure-footed procedure on historical ground for the light 
and airy-winged theorizing with which Goldziher reaches his 
somewhat premature conclusions. 

Dr. Matthes begins his article by comparing the calmness with 
which Goldziher’s work has been received with the opposition 
which was excited by the attempt of Strauss to apply the mythi- 
cal conception to the life of Jesus. The difference in the recep- 
tion of the two works is not explained by any lack of importance 
in the work of Goldziher, but is due to the fact that “ orthodoxy 
is beginning to see that science must not be hindered in its work. 
If the positions it defends are inexact, they will of themselves 
pass away; while that which is reasonable and irrefutable cannot 
be smothered by an outcry.” 

Matthes mentions Strauss and Goldziher together only to refer 
to the changed state of feeling; he recognizes a great difference 
in their method and work: — 

And this difference is not merely that one chose the New Testament 
while the other chose the Old, as the field for his investigations; but the 
term “mythical” as used by one means something different when used by 
the other. Strauss regarded the evangelical narratives as invented after 
the Old Testament types or examples. Goldziher holds many narratives 
of the Old Testament, and many Old Testament expressions as transla- 
tions of the impression which the phenomena and mutations of Nature 
made upon the mind of the oldest Hebrews. 


Dr. Matthes then considers the position of Max Miiller, Renan, 
Baudissin, and others who deny the existence of any proper 
Hebrew mythology, and asks, “ Why may there not have been a 
time when all the attributes — that of holiness excepted — which 
were gradually united in the one Jahveh, were separately ascribed 
to individual gods which were respectively personifications of 
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natural forces and phenomena?” It is worth while, he thinks, to 
consider whether the tribal and patriarchal names may not have 
been derived in this way, as Bernstein and Kohler had previously 
observed. The names Gad and Levi and Aser, he thinks, are 
without doubt to be explained in this way:— 


If not mistaken in this conjecture, then the old Hebrews, as well as 
the Aryan nations borrowed their nature-myths from the phenomena or 
appearance of the heavens. Heaven itself they personified in their 
nomadic period in the name Rim, i.e., the high, the exalted, or with the 
additional titles, Baiil Ram, Ab Rim (Abu-Rim). At a later period, 
when they found fixed dwelling-places in Canaan, and came under the 
influence of the inhabitants of this country, the sun also became a mythi- 
cal being, and was worshipped under the name Shemesh, or Baiil 
Shemesh. Samson, and that which is related of him, is a survival of this 
sun worship, and perhaps other legends. Still that which remains to us 
is insignificant in comparison with that which is lost. This arises partly 
from the small number of writings that are preserved to us from Hebrew 
antiquity, and partly from the fact that the material thus delivered has 
been reconstructed by the later prophets and priests. 


But, according to Matthes, there is another circumstance which 
has been detrimental to the preservation of the oldest traces of 
this mythology, and that he finds in the difference of the develop- 


ment of the Hebrews from the Indians, Greeks, and Germans : — 


The starting-point is evidently the same in all. All began with a 
mythological period in which the elementary forces and phenomena of 
Nature — moonlight and starlight, the clouds and the lightning, the sun 
and the rain, the rivers ‘and the fruitful earth —are all presented as 
manifestation of animate beings working and contending. These exist- 
ences were afterwards honored and worshipped by all; and from mythol- 
ogy arises polytheism. The parallelism goes still further. The endeavor 
after monotheism is common, more or less, to all civilized peoples. 
Simrock writes of the Germans: “We find, at all events, an attempted 
refinement of the doctrine of many gods into that of unity.” And 
concerning the Grecian Pantheon, Preller testifies: “It is in no way 
without unity; indeed, it betrays a very perceptible impulse towards 
monotheism.” 

But it is certainly in this endeavor after monotheism that the first and 
great difference between these nations and Israel appears. While Israel, 
in its Jahveh, came to recognize and worship an absolute highest God, the 
Greeks in their Zeus, and the Germans in their Wodon or Odin [later 
Thor] found nothing more than a relatively highest “ Father of men and 
gods.” Hence these ved did not lose their existence, even though the 
highest god increased in dignity. 
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While, on the other hand, it was the law of the Hebrew Elohim to be 
dissolved gradually in the one God of Israel; or, as anonymous Zebaoth, 
and Kedoschim to form his retinue. Not only Jahveh annihilated his 
companion gods. It appears to have been the practice of the Semites 
that, everywhere, when certain unity of family and tribe or nation was 
attained, one god placed the others gradually in the shade, so that even 
the names of many are lost. This is the only adequate explanation of 
the fact that the appellatives were always personal names. There was no 
further occasion to call Baal and El by these names as soon as there were 
no others from which to distinguish them. Those who disappeared as 
gods again became men. When there was no further place for them in 
heaven, they could dwell upon earth. This is what took place. The per- 
sonified powers and forces of Nature were changed from gods to heroes 
by the Israelites as well as by the Aryan nations. The difference is, 
however, that the hero-state among the Israelites was the only refuge for 
the gods who, with a single exception, were all dethroned; while among 
the Aryans, only a part of them were taken up among men.... 

Goldziher seems to think that it is not much harder to trace the 
myths in the Bible than those in the Vedas, Eddas, in the Jliad and 
Odyssey. But, if the position taken above is not untrue, the contrary is 
to be expected. The names of the gods among the Hebrews, as a rule, 
have disappeared ; or, at all events, no longer exist as such. That which, 
in other places, we can have for the taking, we cannot find a trace of here. 
But whoever will peremptorily compose a Hebrew mythology can easily 
make adventures in the domain of legend which are essentially predatory. 
“ Who seeks, finds,” is a very good rule; but we can go too far with it, and 
thus get off the track. 

Without doubt, the old Hebrew powers of Nature became gods, and 
afterwards patriarchs and heroes; but it does*not follow from this that 
all the names of old Hebrew persons can be mythologically explained. 
This is true of the national legends also. What was related of the 
powers of Nature and gods could be mentioned in another form of the 
heroes. But, in the course of time, other factors than the mythological 
would be at work among the legends; so that it will not do, a priori, to 
affirm that all, or even that most of the characteristics of these narratives 
are borrowed from the old myths, which through subsequent influences 
may have been supplanted by other conceptions, and in good part have 
become lost. To escape shipwreck on these rocks, it is urgently necessary, 
according to my opinion, that the student of the Hebrew mythology 
should, above all things, endeavor to make a close distinction between the 
mythical and national elements of the old legends, and that he should 
only regard such names as the names of gods which, upon philological and 
other grounds, appear to belong to the mythical world. A severe criti- 
cism and a careful etymology must be the foundation of these studies. 
If these are wanting, there is danger that, instead of the much-needed 
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certainty, we shall receive a multitude of groundless opinions which retard 
rather than advance science. 

How is it in this respect with Goldziher? Has he, in the first place, 
this double basis? And has he built upon it, as upon a firm ground? It 
will be remembered that Dr. Oort has described the concluding impres- 
sion which the book of Goldziher makes as “very unsatisfactory.” This 
judgment is correct. 


Dr. Matthes remarks that one of the first requirements for a 
mythological work, such as that of Goldziher, is a critique of the 
sourees and narratives which the writer uses, and notices, to his 
disappointment, that the writer of the Mythos is not convinced of 
the great importance of this. 


Concerning the Pentateuch question, Goldziher claims to base 
his investigation upon the same fundamental view as that of 
Kuenen and Graf. But, says Dr. Matthes, one of the most impor- 
tant results of Graf’s and Kuenen’s critique concerning the Penta- 
teuch is, that the origin of the formerly so-called “Grundschrift,” 
of the Book of Origins, is of a period considerably after the exile. 
Dr. Matthes objects that he should take his stand among critics, 
with whose position he is really at variance. 


If an exact literary criticism was necessary in the treatment of the 
patriarchal narratives, it ought as little to have failed in the treatment of 
the traditions borrowed from the book of Judges, which he calls the 
second important source for the knowledge of the Hebrew mythical 
material. Goldziher’s conviction concerning the legends in this book is, 
in general, that they indeed contain historical reminiscences of the 
obstinate battles which the Hebrews had to sustain in that period with 
the Philistines and other Canaanitish tribes, but that the names of the 
heroes which are mentioned were originally mythical. 

Not only is Samson a sun-hero, but Jephtha, Jael, Barak, and Gideon 
are also “purely mythical expressions.” Yet, again, it is not enough 
that one should hold such an opinion concerning a historical book; we 
have a right to expect that he who proclaims it should give some account 
of it. 

Kuenen, after a close investigation, has come to the result that the tra- 
dition, taken as a whole, is trustworthy, and here and there is precise, 
even in the smallest particulars, so that it gives us an exact account of 
many facts. 

Noldeke has tried to show that of twelve judges, seven can be taken as 
historical persons, while we have particulars concerning Barak, Gideon, 
and Jephtha. Schrader is finally of the opinion that the whole book, 
although adorned with many wonderful mythological features, bears the 
stamp not of ornamented folk-lore, but, in fact, of a true historical tradi- 
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tion. While he regards chapters six, seven, and thirteen as mythological, 
he considers chapters nineteen to twenty-one as entirely without my- 
thology. 


In a second article, Dr. Matthes takes up at some length 
Goldziher’s etymologies, and shows his failures in interpretation. 


It is surprising, he says, with what self-confidence Goldziher accepts the 
most doubtful etymologies as altogether certain. His etymologies are in- 
deed weak ; and, what is worse, his method of argument upon the ground 
of pretended tradition is equally illogical and false. Open the book 
where you will, you find that, unless you exercise caution, the writer, 
unintentionally to be sure, misleads you. Even where the matter which 
he defends is not very bad in itself, he makes it almost unacceptable 
through his method of demonstration. 

It is clear from what precedes that the harvest of myths in the Old 
Testament is much less valuable than Goldziher has represented,— at 
least when one is not satisfied with loose presumptions and false calcula- 
tions, but simply with well-established facts. 

It may be, after all, that the impression which I have received from the 
book of Genesis and the book of Judges is not the right one. Goldziher 
and others may be right in their assertions that the mythical elements 
surpass in number the national or historico-traditional; but, before I 
accept that view, I wish to be convinced by arguments which are of more 
value than the many pages which Goldziher has devoted to the most 
prominent figures of Hebrew mythology. The method of argument must 
be more clinching, the points of departure more certain ; and neither criti- 


cism nor etymology ought to leave too much to be desired. 


A too excessive use of the language of later poets in the consideration 
of the old mythological ideas, a comparison of other mythologies which is 
fundamentally wrong, and an inexact conception of the development of 
the Israelitish religion, are faults by which the work of Goldziher is 
marred. 


A second work on Hebrew mythology which we took up with 
some interest, and laid down with some disappointment, is the 
Handbuch der Ebriischen Mythologie (myths and beliefs of the 
old Hebrews in their relation to the religious ideas of other Sem- 
ites, as as well the Indo-Germanis and the Egyptians), by Dr. 
Martin Schultze. The work is not to be compared in interest, 
ingenuity, or scientific spirit to that of Goldziher; who, if he is 
sometimes mad, has a method in his madness which commands 
respect. Schultze has gone a good way for his material, and has 
taken little pains to organize it; and, instead of seeking to dis- 
cover 2 Hebrew mythology, he seems to have concluded to con- 
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struct one. If a little learning be a dangerous thing, a good deal 
is much more so, when the learner, like a boy in a laboratory, has 
no suspicion of the dangerous results which may arise from hap- 
hazard combinations of the vast material which he has at his 
hand. Dr. C. P. Tiele, another of the Dutch school, the author 
of important works on comparative religion, and Professor of 
the History of Religions at Leiden, has written a sharp review of 
Schultze’s book in the Theologisch Tijdschrift, and uttered an 
earnest word of warning: — 


The whole history of Israel and its religion is reconstructed,— against 
which we have nothing in itself; but it cannot be justified except through 
sufficient proof. Of this, however, there is no trace. Assertions such as 
these,—that not the Hebrews, but only the Levites, tarried in Egypt; 
that Mosaism proceeded from them, and was originally strange to the 
proper Israelites and Jews; that the historic Moses lived about the time 
of David, and more of this sort, is innocently written without a shadow 
of proof. Of daring assertions and wild etymologies, there is no lack. 
That Abrim is a Semitic word, Schultze does not deny, although he 
would rather explain it as “ Father of the High” than as “ High Father”; 
but originally the word must come, he says, from an old Noachian root, 
barm, to make strong, and so appears related to the Sanskrit Brahma, and 
to the Persian Koning Bahram, ete. And all naturally, says Tiele, from 
an old Noachian bar-ma, of which language Dr. Schultze seems to possess 
the exclusive glossary ! 

The only proper designation for such etymologies and wild compar- 
isons, is that which Prof. Blackie lately gave of a similar phenomenon in 
the domain of Celtic studies, “This is mere Bedlam.” We do not 
reproach the writer that he sees only mythical characters in certain his- 
torical personages,— for this is not seldom the case,—’.or that he explains 
as purely mythical much that is related about them; but that in tracing 
out the myths, in his comparisons and explanations, he goes to work 
without a method of criticism, gives free reign to his fancy, and thus 
takes out all the value from his book. 

It is a jubilant procession [ literally a “ witch-Sabbath ” ] of names and 
persons rushing by at a wild speed, which makes one dizzy. The writer 
is not lacking in learning; but it appears to be just that kind of learning 
of which Paul, according to the book of Acts, was so unjustly accused by 
Festus. 


Prof. Tiele concludes with a somewhat caustic word: “We can 
say nothing else of this book than that any one who reads it 
through does not know what to do with his time, and that he who 
buys it is sold.” 

Another evidence of the growing influence of Leiden in 
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matters of theology is the translation into English, by Prof. J. E. 
Carpenter, of Prof. Tiele’s Outlines of the History of the Ancient 
Religions, which forms the seventh volume of the English and 
Foreign Philosophical Library. The work lies before us. It is 
not to be expected that in two hundred and fifty pages Prof. 
Tiele could put anything more, than “outlines” of the ancient 
religions. It is not, and was not intended to be exhaustive. It is 
simply a guide-book, and, as such, is of immense worth to the 
student. Prof. Tiele has not only communicated at much length 
the bibliography of each subject in his volume, but has given his 
judgment in regard to the value of many of the books, A notice 
of the book in the Theological Review says :— 


It is a very valuable contribution to the literature of the new science of 
comparative theology, which has yet excited less interest in England than 
on the Continent. 

To us the value of the book seems to consist in its condensed statement 
of what is certainly known of all the chief religions of the world up to 
the rise of Buddhism, Christianity, Islam, which are qualified as universal 
religions, and the opportunity which it thus affords to the student to 
make original and more minute investigations from a starting-point of 
unquestioned fact. In this lies its superiority to Prof. Max Miiller’s 
Introduction to the Science of Religion, which, while containing many sug- 
gestive observations, and ‘though more attractive in form than Prof. 
Tiele’s book, is much inferior to it in scientific precision. 

On the other hand, it appears to us that the limits within which Prof. 
Tiele has confined himself have necessarily made his work less interesting 
and valuable than it might have been. Religions are living organisms, 
each with a subtle, characteristic spirit of its own; and much remains to 
be done — if the reader is to understand their likenesses and differences — 
after their gods and goddesses have been enumerated and their chief 
myths described. Dr. Tiele looks at his religions too much from the out- 
side, and describes and analyzes them, rather than exhibits their com- 
parative anatomy; and he treats them, we will not say too philosophi- 
cally, but not sympathetically enough. At the same time, it is a some- 
what ungracious task to find faults in a work which absolutely fills a gap 
in our own theological literature, and which every student ought to make 
his own. j 

The translation, by Prof. J. E. Carpenter, is admirably executed, and 
the book is a model of pleasing and correct typography. 


In the Literarisches Centralblatt for March, there is a review 
of Baudissin’s Studien zur Semistichen Religions- Geschichte ; 
which, though offering many points for debate, it regards as dis- 
tinguished by careful criticism and exhaustive treatment. 
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Of the English magazines, we can only mention a few of the 
more interesting articles. Mr. W. H. Mallock, in his “Future of 
Faith,” in the Contemporary Review, March, gives a view of 
Romanism which seems to be rather an ideal of what Romanism 
may be than a correct description of what it is. “Nothing is 
wanting to revivify the Roman Church into stronger life than 
ever,” says Mr. Mallock, “but a craving among men for the cer- 
tainty, the guidance, and the consolation that she alone offers 
them.” But one great difficulty in the way of this revival is the 
conviction among many that the Church of Rome offers what she 
does not possess. : 

The Contemporary has a number of good book reviews on the- 
ological subjects. 

In the Fortnightly for March, the author of “Supernatural 
Religion” continues his reply to Canon Wescott; and Herbert 


Spencer has his third article on “Ceremonial Government,” treat- 
ing this time of “Mutilations.” In some interesting remarks on 
the origin of circumcision, he shows how wide has been the prac- 
tice among savage nations, and regards its use among the He- 
brews simply as a stamp of subjection to Jahveh. Matthew 
Arnold’s address on “ Equality” is printed in the same number. 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LITERATURE. 


The New England Ministry Sixty Years Ago. The Memoir of 
John Woodbridge, D.D. By Rev. Sereno D, Clark, Boston: 
Lee & Shepard, 1877. 

Dr. Woodbridge was a type of a class of men now becoming 
rare, ministers well-equipped for their work, pursuing it from the 
highest motives of service to God and man, shunning not to de- 
clare the whole counsel of God, and allowing no considerations 
of personal ambition to tempt them to obey the clamor which 
demands of the prophet that he shall prophesy smooth things. 

The first quality of the New England clergymen of fifty or 
sixty years ago, of which he was a specimen, says his biographer, 
was that they were a generation of Biblical theologians: “they 
read theology; they wrote theology; they preached theology} 
they talked theology in social visits, and discussed theological 
questions in ministerial associations”; “they were sound men, 
well-balanced men, decided, earnest, praying men; instructive, 
pungent, discriminating heralds of gospel truth”; “some of them 
may have been rough in manners, unskilled in elocution and the 
seductive arts of oratory”; but they were eloquent in the best 
sense. They were often scholarly men, with a manly piety vital- 
izing their learning, like Chaucer’s “ persone,” or Goldsmith’s ad- 
mirable creation, who ran their godly race remote from towns, 
were passing rich on forty pounds a year, first wroughte, and 
after that they taughte, allured to brighter worlds and led the 
way. 

Dr. Woodbridge came of a ministerial race, not a few of his 
ancestors having been clergymen, whose virtues, according to the 
record, were of the Puritan type. He was born in Southampton, 
Mass., in the Connecticut’ Valley, in the last quarter of the last cen- 
tury (1784). His father, the conscientious, well-informed, skilful 
physician of the town, who had been invited by his fellow-towns- 
men, according to the practice of those days, as they invited a 
minister, to “settle with them,” was a man of great originality 
and strength of mind, independent in thought, persistent in 
action, and very influential with his townsmen. Many of these 
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characteristics his son seemed to possess as by right of inheritance, 
Being fond of ministerial society, he often invited clergymen to 
his house, and their conversations upon moral and theological 
topics were not lost upon the boy who listened to them with 
eager attention and lively interest. His mother was a woman of 
deep religious character, whose views had been formed under 
Jonathan Edwards, to whose preaching most of the original set- 
tlers of the town had listened, and received impressions which 
stamped themselves upon their characters, and permanently 
affected their lives. 

As a boy, Dr. Woodbridge was not what would be called a 
bright boy. He was thoughtful, but his mind moved slowly, and 
he was regarded as dull, and doubt was felt of his intellectual 
powers. The atmosphere of the community and of his home 
fostered in him the desire, which once, when he was quite little, 
found utterance in one of his prayers, that he might be a min- 
ister. At the age of fifteen he entered Williams College. He 
was here indolent, became discouraged, and resolved to leave; but 
a few cheering words from the President altered his determina- 
tion, led him to apply himself with zeal and energy to his studies, 
so that he was able to graduate amang the first in his class, and 
fixed the habits of application which distinguished his life. 

After leaving college he spent a year studying law, during 
which he wrote some political essays which received praise as of 
considerable merit; then, his religious feelings having been awak- 
ened by a revival, he began to prepare for what was to be the 
work of his life, and about the middle of his twenty-third year 
was licensed to preach. 

His preparation was in a way now too much discontinued, but 
in many respects the best adapted to fit a man for professional 
usefulness, under the direction and guidance of an older minister 
still in actual professional service; studying with whom he not 
only familiarized his mind with speculative and theological truths, 
but was able to study their practical application to the minds of 
men and the relations of life, and the best means of presenting 
them so as to produce an impression and secure conviction. 

For some time after being licensed he preached as a home mis- 
sionary. He received and declined an invitation to settle in Phil- 
adelphia, but in 1810 accepted one to Hadley. Now began a 
remarkable ministry of twenty years, in a town in which the 
Puritan element was strong, and where the people had been 
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brought up under influences similar to those by which their min- 
ister had been educated. By training, by habit of mind, he was 
well adapted to his field of labor. His biographer says “he had 
a strong, penetrating intellect, capable of wide ranges of thought, 
of acute analysis, of comprehensive combinations, and of logical 
discussion ; a retentive memory; an acquisitive power easily mas- 
tering any subject; a command of language; an emotional nature 
as powerful as his intellectual; a frankness in the utterance of 
his convictions.” “His theological opinions were clearly defined ; 
and derived, as they were, alike from Scriptural investigation and 
his personal experience, they were decidedly Calvinistic or Paul- 
ine.” Much as we may be opposed to the doctrines of Calvinism, 
we cannot deny that it has tended to produce strong men; and 
the subject of this biography was of the type of logical, rigid 
uncompromising minds that seem to grow and derive strength 
from it. 

He does not appear to have been a brilliant preacher, but he 
was a sound one. He furnished his hearers with meat for strong 
men, dwelt on the great points of the scheme he had adopted, 
sought to persuade men by the terrors of the law, enforced the 
doctrines of sovereignty and election, depicted the horrors of hell, 
pointed out an infinite Saviour. For some years he saw little 
result of his labors; then he was richly blessed in a great revival. 

So he pursued the even tenor of his way, laboring in his parish, 
studying earnestly, content with the old ways, neither seeking 
new ones, nor endeavoring to win influence for himself by. engag- 
ing in labors which could only distract his attention from his main 
work, He was not a leader in public enterprises; he did not 
appear frequently on the platform; he was director in few associa- 
tions, but he tilled his own field. He instituted neighborhood 
meetings in different parts of his parish, thus carrying the church 
to those farthest from it, and sparing no effort to keep them 
attached to it. He commanded the respect and confidence of his 
people, kept them sound in the faith, and preserved a united 
church. The first chapter of his ministry, spent in this country 
village, though not a shining was an edifying one, useful and 
honorable. The work which he did, though much of it not such 
as to win the applause of men, was effective for building up the 
kingdom. 

Now came another chapter. He was invited to New York to 
build up a church which had greatly declined in numbers and 
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influence. But here he failed. The methods to which he had 
been accustomed, which had worked well with his country parish, 
were not suited to win a city audience seeking novelty, and at- 
tracted by tricks of rhetoric, or grace of style, and skill in elocu- 
tion. His rugged expositions, his strong enforcement of sound 
doctrine, his denunciations, and his appeals were in vain. He 
attached to him many earnest, sincere devout souls; but he did 
not build up the church; and so, after some years’ labor, he with- 
drew, not without leaving behind him, however, a memory and 
an influence which long survived. 

For a few years he was settled at Bridgeport, Connecticut‘ 
afterwards at New Hartford, in the same State, and then re- 
turned to close his ministerial life where he began it, as minister 
at Hadley, to a portion of his old charge, the church having been 
divided on account of local differences during his absence of 
eleven years. In his address, at the dedication of the new church 
in which his present flock was to worship, he used language which 
well describes the character of his preaching. “Here let the 
truth as it is in Jesus, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, 
be preached with plainness, with invincible force of evidence, 
with affectionate earnestness, and with pungency of application. 
Let the doctrines, precepts, warnings, invitations, and encourage- 
ments of the glorious gospel, without any mixture of human in- 
vention, continue to be urged here from one Sabbath to another.” 

In this new ministry he was among old friends in familiar 
scenes, and he felt at home. He resumed his studies with ardor, 
and though his parish was smaller than before, labored for it with 
equal diligence and conscientiousness. Where there had been one 
church there was now three. He sought for unity between them. 
He served on the school committee, and filled other offices re- 
lating to education. He had no patience with, and steadfastly 
opposed all new lights and new views of religion, and when 
called to serve upon councils was particularly thorough in his 
examination of candidates for the ministry, and uncompromising 
in opposing their ordination if their opinions seemed to him un- 
sound. We cannot but admire his sturdiness in opposing, even 
when he stood alone, what he regarded as error; and the high 
sense of duty to the churches, and the cause he had at heart, 
which led him to set an example, which it would be beneficial to 
have followed more widely now, of refusing to lay hands, in ordi- 
nation, lightly, upon men of whose character and attainments he 
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was not perfectly satisfied, even when his dissatisfaction was not 
shared by any one else. That he was appreciated by his neigh- 
bors is shown by the prominent positions given him, and the in- 
fluence he exerted in ordaining councils; that his learning was 
highly esteemed and his weight of character felt, is shown by his 
having been looked to at one time for President of his Alma 
Mater. He had a high sense of the dignity and duties of his 
office, was sound in doctrine, a man of great biblical learning, and, 
though engrossed in practical work, a student to the end of his 
life. 

At the age of sixty-four he began a diary which is an interest- 
ing study both as showing the working of his mind and his 
mode of labor. In his seventy-third year, his congregation being 
prosperous, he tendered his resignation and retired from active 
service. He had yet twelve years to live; and, though years of 
rest, they were not idle years. He occasionally preached; his pen 
was still busy; he was a frequent contributor to the press. Many 
members of his family having settled in the neighborhood of 
Chicago, he went there to live soon after closing his ministry, and 
there, in the eighty-fifth year of his age, he passed peacefully to 
his reward. “His old age was a placid autumnal ripening for the 
Masters’s garner. He now devoted mych time to reading the 
Scriptures, and other religions, especially devotional books. He 
also much enjoyed intercourse with Christian friends, particularly 
with his ministenal brethren. The great themes of theology 
which had interested him throughout his public life, were still 
often the subjects of his thoughts, and he loved to converse upon 
them.” 

We have dwelt upon the personal life of the subject of this 
memoir rather than upon his opinions, not because the biographer 
has not stated them fully, or given us ample opportunity of 
becoming familiar with them, but because they are, for the most 
part, such as we do not sympathize with, and because we have 
preferred rather to see in him the type of the average country. 
minister of the last part of the last, and the beginning of the 
present century, the class of men who, through the social and 
personal relations that they sustained to the community, did so 
much to mould New England thought and shape New England 
character. Whether we look at this life in that aspect, or in 
relation to its delineation of the mental traits and theological 
bias of its subject, we must bear testimony to the fidelity of the 
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biographer who, letting him speak, for the most part, for himself, 

has yet presented the man so faithfully and vividly that we are 
made, as it were, personally acquainted with him. 

H. F. J. 

Hermeneutics of the New Testament. By Dr. A. Immer, Pro- 

fessor of Theology in the University of Berne. Translated 

from the German by Albert H. Newman. Andover: Warren 

F. Draper. 1877. pp. XVII., 395. 

Dr. Immer says: “My design to make my text-book useful even 
for beginners in exegesis necessitated the introduction of much 
that is self-intelligible to more practised theologians... .To 
students and practical clergymen it offers much, as I hope, that 
they can use; but to professional theologians very little.” Asa 
manual, this book is a good work. The author unhesitatingly 
adopts the historical method instead of the dogmatic, and thus 
brings his treatise into line with the present accepted laws of 
exegesis. “A real and well-grounded criticism, be it never so 
sharp, can be only welcome to me,” he says. “But criticisms 
that... pronounce upon the ‘orthodoxy’ or ‘heterodoxy’ of the 
author, or which examine my writing with a view to ascertaining 
whether'I belong to the right or left or the ‘mediating’ theology, 
—such criticisms must I simply consign to the waste-paper 
basket.” <A very fair statement of principle and pluck. 

After a few paragraphs of introduction, the author divides his 
work into three parts: “1. The General Principles of Herme- 
neutics; 2, The Single Operations of the Scripture Interpreter; 
3. The Religious Understanding.” In the first part Dr. Immer 
announces, explains, and vindicates the principles which he illus- 
trates by abundant examples in the second part. In the third 
part he indicates and defines the importance of a truly religious 
spirit in the interpreter, since spiritual things are spiritually dis- 
cerned. “There may be, indeed, a grammatical, a logico-critical, 
a historico-antiquarian occupation with Scripture; ...and such 
occupation is by no means to be condemned, since the results 
thereof are often an extremely valuable material for the interpre- 
ter; but just material, and not interpretation itself!” 

The first part is the portion of the work which is the most 
important, and fastens attention. In this, Dr. Immer explains the 
“office of the interpreter in general” as being to “remove the 
difference between the author and us,” which grows out of “ dif- 
ference of language, customs, views, opinions.” Then follows the 
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importance of “right views of Scripture.” In the course of six- 
teen pages, he so deviates from the popular, ecclesiastical view of 
the Scriptures as to disturb the orthodox consciousness of his 
translator; and it finds relief in not infrequent foot-notes declar- 
ing that certain statements in the text are “groundless assump- 
tions.” The doctrine of plenary, verbal inspiration is rejected. 
The Scriptures, as we now have them, are not to be “regarded as 
of absolute and infallible authority.” The Scriptures contain the 
record of a revelation made by men not always eye and ear 
witnesses, and therefore liable to error like any other historian ; 
or by men who, though present, were “slow of heart” to under- 
stand, and therefore did not always understand, the works and 
words of the Saviour. “The biblical author, as an organ of reve- 
lation, is therefore never merely and purely an organ; but, as he 
is rooted in his national and temporal views and interests, so also 
he is concerned, both actively and passively, in his common and 
individual interests. So much Dr. Immer considers settled,— 
“the sure acquisition of theology, and as the property of all 
theologians of the present,” but only won after a hard battle of 
over two hundred years. 

The history of this battle is given very tersely and Clearly in 
about fifty pages; and then follow the rich results, hinted at 
before, of the battle, fully illustrated; and the “right exegetical 
stand-point” is laid down. It is this: “That every presupposition 
which would in any way anticipate the exegetical result is inad- 
missible.” .. . “The interpreter is to regard the sense of his author 
as a historical fact, to be ascertained in a historical way.” Then, 
“the Scriptures are to be explained as any other writing of antiq- 
uity. But as the New Testament is peculiar in its language, and 
describes peculiar customs and opinions, special regard must be 
had to these particulars therefore.” 

Such is a general view of the first part of this work. It is both 
liberal and reverent. The remainder of it is equally worthy of 
attention; but only a brief reference to two topics is possible. 
“The miraculous accounts” are to be explained from the theo- 
cratic point of view,—the immediate derivation of al things from 
God as ever acting, and referring all things to him.” The “leg- 
endary element” in the New Testament is to be determined,— 
1. By comparing the account of an actor with that of a historian, 
as Paul’s record in Gal. i, 16-19, and that in Acts ix., 29 f.; 
2. The more embellished of two parallel accounts is the more likely 
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to be legendary; 3. Multiplied revelations in dreams, angelic 
apparitions, miracles as distinguished from wonders by the cir- 
cumstance that the religious element recedes, while the strange, 
unnatural, becomes prominent,— all indicate the legendary more 
or less distinctly. 

We have not the original before us; but there is a stiffness 
in the style which might have been avoided. Sentences are 
sometimes constructed awkwardly. The translation, in these 
respects, might be improved. The Index of Scripture passages 
explained is too brief. The General Index, prepared by the 
translator, is fuller. In such a work, full indexes are of prime 
importance. 8. 


Ways of the Spirit, and Other Essays. By Frederic Henry 

Hedge. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1877. $2.00. 

It is with a mighty pen that Dr. Hedge writes of the Ways of 
the Spirit. The splendid fund of knowledge which he has to dip 
into, and the power with which he uses his quill, remind us of 
the wild allegorical rhapsody of the poet Heine, in which he says 
that he will “root up a pine-tree from among the blackest of 
northern forests, dip it into Altna for an inkstand, and write 
across the sky.” 

Now what the poet writes would, in such an extraordinary case, 
be quite subservient to how he wrote it. We may not always 
agree in detail with Heine or Dr. Hedge; but we stand back in 
awe and admiration at the giant pen, the splendid inkstand, the 
free sweep of the arm, and the magnificent inscriptions. Let us 
see what it is that the doctor has written across the sky of human 
thought. 

The different sections of the noble work before us, whether we 
specify the chapters known as “The Way of History,” “The Way 
of Religion,” “ Way of Historic Christianity,” or any other of the 
fourteen sections, into which the author has divided it, are in our 
eyes like the several sections of a grand and beautiful temple. 
Dr. Hedge shows us how these various sections have all been 
built up in the course of the ages; yet the presence of a master 
philosophical hand in the domain of history is such an unheard- 
of benefaction that, while the writer seems only to describe, he 
to all intents and purposes creates, or, at any rate, discovers what 
he puts before us. 

Having led us through these spacious apartments with all the 
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hospitality of genius, Dr. Hedge proceeds to show how the sacred 
spirit which has ever guided the world, was poured along the 
various channels, blessing and creating as it went. We really 
feel, on closing the book, as if we had been allowed a peep 
behind the mysterious curtain which veils the Hand that guides 
the world and carves its course. While the building up of the 
book seems to us (with the exception of some few points as to 
which we would modestly disagree) exquisite as the moulding of 
the cells of the bee-hive, the spirit which suffuses this perfect 
architecture may be likened, in its total absence of asperity and 
of unfairness to the views of others, to the honey for which 
these cells are but a preparation. 

If we are convinced that Dr. Hedge might fairly have entitled 
his “ Way of History” KAEI» after the manner of Herodotus, we 
may also say that the Christian muses and graces seem in like 
manner to have dictated the other chapters of his work. 

3. R. A 





The Queen of Sheba. By Thomas Bailey Aldrich. Boston: 
James R. Osgood & Co. 1877. 

The readers of the Atlantic Monthly will remember this story 
whose odd beginning rendered them eager for the denouement, 
and will recall the perplexity in which each instalment of the 
story left them, as it progressed towards the end. It is a simple 
love-story, of which the scene is laid partly in New Hampshire 
and partly in Switzerland. The author thus finds opportunity to 
compare two countries which, in some respects, are quite similar, 
and to draw some vivid word-pictures of scenery, to whose truth 
travellers will readily bear witness. The story is a mere sketch, 
— hardly enough for a volume. But the characters are real per- 
sons, and though the writer has taken no pains to make them dis- 
tinct, by dwelling on their individualities, they stand before us as 
in a portrait; and we feel that if we should meet them in the 
street, as we might any day, we should take them by the hand as 
old acquaintances. Mr. Aldrich’s descriptive power was never 
better displayed than it has been here. 


History of French Literature. By Henri Van Laun. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
This is a very valuable work for any one who wishes to gain an 
idea of the wide extent and character of French literature from 
its origin far back in the time of the Roman Empire down to the 
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end of the reign of Louis Philippe. Three handsome and inter- 
esting volumes introduce us in an agreeable manner to all the 
French authors who, during more than thirteen centuries, have 
been worthy of our attention. The accounts are necessarily brief, 
but they are also concise, compressing into a small compass the 
salient points and characteristic features of each writer. We 
know of no other work which does anything towards filling the 
important space which it occupies. It is an interesting book to 
read, and a valuable book to refer to,— not always satisfactory, but 
as much so, perhaps, as the conditions of such a work permit. 


Hawthorne, and Other Poems. By Edmund Clarence Stedman. 

Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. 

Mr. Stedman has won for himself a place in literature by his 
studies of the Elizabethan Age. His poems show a nature sensi- 
tive to high emotion, and a well-trained ear and pen; but there 
is a little vagueness in the turn of many of his verses, and a want 
of that healthy ring and faith in spiritual realities which ought to 
be the dower of the true poet, and yet are often found wanting 
in men of genius at the present day. The poem to Custer is 
fiery and impetuous like its hero. It has been criticised; but it 
makes no pretence at moralizing. It is artistic and complete as 
it iss And when we recall the poem to Greeley, perhaps we 
ought to relent in our judgment of his spiritual lack, it is so full 
of the religion of humanity. 


The Origin of the World According to Revelation and Science. 
By J. W. Dawson, LL.D., F.R.S., ete. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 

The author of this book has written with a conscientious desire 
to place the Bible, scientifically, upon the same high plane to 
which he believes it is entitled spiritually. He does not, to our 
mind, succeed in making it so great a book as the simple and 
undogmatic, yet cultivated and religious reader, who is satisfied 
to take these wonderful Scriptures just as they are, with their 
noble history of a religious people, their exalted poetry and 
prophecy, and their faithful portrayal of the divine Man who 
changed the face of the world; who rejoices to receive this book, 
and accept the inspired truth found on its pages, without fettering 
himself with any preconceived conclusions in regard to its infalli- 
bility in the realms of astronomy or natural history, or even dog- 
matic theology. Such a reader feels the Spirit of God moving on 
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the face of the waters of human life as there revealed; and he 
bows before the verdict of his highest nature, which tells him that 
this Bible is full of divine truth. 

We cannot say, therefore, that this book on the origin of the 
world is very edifying to us, although it shows research; and the 
writer is evidently a man of culture, and has done his best to 
support theories or, we may say, perhaps, analogies; which cannot, 


in our opinion, have much value for liberal minds, although they 
are not without interest. 


Echoes from Mist Land, or the Niebelungen Lay, Revealed to 
Lovers of Romance and Chivalry. By Auber Forrester. 
Chicago: S. C. Griggs & Co. 
This is a tasteful and charming version of this old fragmentary 
song, given to us in very clear and good prose, simple and digni- 
fied in its style, and sufficiently poetic in its choice of words to 
copvey to us an agreeable idea of the original. The exploits of 
heroes in love and war are old, and yet ever new to us, when told 
with the simplicity of these ancient rhymes, and the wholesome 
ways of our Teutonic or Saxon ancestors, when men were the 
“soul of honor, and women of truth,” are healthful reading for the 
young of our day, whose minds are often distorted by the com- 
plications of social life and the pages of the modern novel. 


The Scarlet Letter. By Nathaniel Hawthorne. Illustrated. 

Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. 1878. $5.00. 

Artist, engraver, and printer have conspired to give fit embodi- 
ment to this masterpiece of Hawthorne’s genius. They have 
made a beautiful holiday book; but the word-pictures of the 
text hardly gain embellishment, or adequate interpretation, even 
from illustrations so excellent as these. 
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